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A  Tribute  to  May  Miller 

Because  the  photograph  of  May  Miller  (shown  above)  hangs  in  the  main  hall 
of  the  Flavel  House,  visitors  often  assume  that  she  was  a  member  of  the  Flavel 
family.  May  wasn’t  related  to  them,  but  her  own  history  was  bound  with  the  history 
of  the  house  for  more  than  half  a  century.  Even  before  the  historical  society  focused 
on  attempts  to  save  the  house  from  destruction.  May  volunteered  her  time  and  that 
of  her  family  to  cut  the  grass  and  keep  an  eye  on  the  empty  building.  The  house  still 
stands  because  of  her  efforts  and  the  efforts  of  many  other  dedicated  volunteers. 

It  served  as  a  temporary  home  for  the  Red  Cross  during  the  war,  but  was 
deteriorating  quickly.  In  1948,  twelve  years  after  the  Flavel  House  had  been  offered 
to  the  city  of  Astoria  by  Patricia  Flavel,  great  granddaughter  of  Captain  George 
Flavel,  the  house  was  described  as  falling  to  pieces.  The  flashing  had  been  tom 
away  by  the  wind.  The  gutters  had  rusted  through.  Two  inches  of  water  covered  the 
floor  of  one  of  the  upstairs  bedrooms  and  the  plaster  was  ruined.  The  walls  were 
succumbing  to  mold  and  mildew.  The  projected  expense  of  repairs  needed  was 
overwhelming.  An  even  bigger  hurdle  was  persuading  local  officials  and  the 
residents  of  the  county  that  the  building  should  be  preserved. 

There  are  people  who,  when  they  are  told  the  task  is  impossible,  rise  to  the 
challenge  and  overcome  all  obstacles.  As  former  CCHS  president  Sam  Foster  said 
in  1980,  at  a  ceremony  honoring  her  for  her  work  for  the  society,  “May  has  always 
been  a  fighter  for  any  good  cause.”  Such  energy  and  dedication  are  still  needed. 
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The  Spexarth  Family 


REMEMBERING  OLD  ASTORIA 

BY  MAY  SPEXARTH  MILLER 


My  father,  A.G.  Spexarth,  was 
bom  in  1848  in  Westfalen, 
Prussia,  an  independent 
kingdom  of  the  German  Empire,  into  a 
cabinet-maker’s  family  of  several  chil¬ 
dren. 

At  an  early  age,  he  left  home  to 
come  to  America.  He  worked  his  way 
across  to  England,  and  from  England  to 
America.  He  was  young,  strong  and  will¬ 
ing  to  work  hard  to  earn  a  living.  He 
enlisted  in  the  U.S.  Army  after  the  Civil 
War.  After  he  was  discharged  from  the 
army,  he  worked  as  a  laborer  on  the  new 
roads  as  they  were  opened  across  the 
country  and  slowly  made  his  way  to  St. 
Louis,  San  Francisco,  Seattle,  and  Port¬ 
land,  working  and  saving  money,  and 
finally  settled  at  Astoria.  He  took  out 
citizenship  papers  in  1871,  attended 
business  college  in  Portland  in  1873, 
came  to  Astoria  in  1 874,  and  opened  his 
first  general  store  here  in  1876,  in  this 
seaport  town  of  fishing,  many  canneries, 
lumber,  loggers  and  saw  mills.  His  store 
sold  all  the  necessary  merchandise,  guns 
and  ammunition  for  wild  game,  pistols 
for  protection,  sewing  machines,  all  types 
of  fishing  gear,  watches,  clocks,  and 
barometers  for  the  weather. 

In  1883,  he  was  elected  to  the 
[Astoria]  City  Council,  and  became  ac¬ 
tive  in  civic  affairs.  Also  in  this  year,  the 
first  big  fire  of  Astoria  destroyed  the 
whole  business  section.  It  started  in  the 
first  Clatsop  Mill,  located  near  14th  and 
Duane  Street.  On  July  2nd,  a  hot,  dry  and 
windy  breeze  brought  a  small  smoulder¬ 


ing  fire  into  a  blaze  which  spread  and 
soon  was  out  of  control.  After  the  panic 
and  shock  of  their  loss,  the  towns  people 
started  to  rebuild.  Wholesale  houses  of 
San  Francisco,  Seattle,  and  Portland  were 
anxious  to  re-establish  their  former  cus¬ 
tomers  and  extended  credit  for  new  stock. 

It  was  the  fishing  season  with  lots 
of  fish,  and  men  fishing,  and  many  can¬ 
neries  operating  within  a  radius  of  50 
miles.  The  town  was  busy  building  and 
many  stores  located  in  one-story  build¬ 
ings.  A  few  two-story  buildings,  made  of 
brick,  looked  very  ornate  and  substantial, 
built  to  last. 

With  all  the  canneries  and  hand 
labor,  we  had  a  large  Chinese  population. 
They  had  their  own  schools.  The  children 
went  to  McClure  school  at  8th  and  Frank¬ 
lin  Avenue  during  regular  school  hours, 
and  then  went  to  Chinese  schools.  They 
had  their  own  churches,  gambling  places, 
and  all  types  of  shops  to  serve  their  peo¬ 
ple  when  they  didn’t  come  up  town  to 
shop. 

One  of  the  Astoria  movie  houses, 
The  Star,  located  on  comer  where  Thiel 
Bros.  Restaurant  [now  the  Brass  Rail]  is 
located  to-day  had  a  whole  section  re¬ 
served  for  Chinese  customers.  These 
exciting  movies  were  black  and  white 
silent  drama  with  captions,  and  I  can’t 
imagine  the  Chinese  could  read  much  of 
the  story  but  they  could  watch  the  excite¬ 
ment  on  the  screen. 

I  can  remember  as  a  girl  of  12  years 
during  the  summer  school  vacation  work¬ 
ing  in  my  father’s  store,  then  located 
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where  Burke’s  Clothing  store  is  today, 
and  my  father  had  to  go  down  into  China¬ 
town  to  make  an  adjustment  on  the  sew¬ 
ing  machine  which  he  had  sold  the  Chi¬ 
nese  family,  and  we  had  to  have  a  Chi¬ 
nese  guide  to  show  us  the  way.  [In  1 974, 
Burke’s  Men’s  store  was  located  just  a 
few  doors  east  of  the  Brass  Rail.] 

My  father  and  I  were  on  our  way 
home  for  lunch  when  he  made  this  quick 
trip  to  adjust  the  machine  stitch.  For 
blocks,  on  Astor  and  Bond,  there  were 
closely  built  wood  one-story  houses  or 
shops.  Many  of  the  places  had  basement 
living  quarters,  several  families  and  lots 
of  small  children  in  one  or  two  rooms. 
We  went  from  11th  &  Commercial 
streets  to  Bond  Street  and  then  to  Astor 
Street  down  through  basements  all  con¬ 
nected,  dark,  smelling,  all  just  above  the 
tide  coming  in  and  going  out  each  day, 
and  finally  found  the  sewing  machine 
trouble,  fixed  it  quickly  and  started  out 
for  day  light  and  fresh  air  and  came  up 
and  out  near  the  post  office  on  8th  & 
Commercial.  I  can  well  remember  the 
incense  burning  and  opium  smoke  and 
dried  fish  odor  and  I  couldn’t  eat  lunch 
that  day.  The  odor  and  the  thought  of 
those  families  living  down  under  the 
sidewalks  really  got  to  me. 

There  were  important  “big  boss” 
Chinese  who  were  labor  contractors  and 
they  arranged  the  Chinese  labor  for  the 
canneries.  Sometimes  these  Chinese 
labor  contractors  would  be  in  trouble 
with  the  U.S.  Immigration  Service  for 
illegal  entry  of  some  of  the  Chinese,  and 
I  remember  when  my  father  had  to  go  to 
Vancouver,  B.C.  to  vouch  for  one  of 
these  labor  contractors  who  had  a  few  too 
many  laborers  on  his  entry  list. 

Also  in  this  section  of  Astoria  were 
54  saloons,  dance  halls  and  many  bawdy 
houses,  and  this  section  was  well-named 
as  “swill  town.”  The  loggers  who  had 
worked  hard  in  the  woods  came  to 
Astoria  during  the  hot  weather  around  the 


last  of  August  when  camps  were  closed 
for  fire  protection,  and  the  fishing  season 
closed  the  latter  part  of  August,  so  the 
men  had  time  to  spend  their  money  and 
had  fun.  Maud  Gordon  of  the  well-known 
“Gordon  House”  and  the  other  “madams” 
of  the  red  light  district  had  the  girls  all 
waiting  for  these  hard-working  suckers, 
and  in  a  few  days,  they  had  spent  all  their 
money  and  went  back  to  their  camps. 
Also  about  this  time  in  August,  Astoria 
had  a  three-day  street  carnival  in  block 
long  tents  on  Duane  street,  all  types  of 
freak  shows,  fat  ladies,  midgets,  glass- 
blowers,  merry-go-round  and  all  types  of 
fun  rides  for  five  cents  and  ten  cents,  and 
then  the  rackets  would  clear  out  taking 
thousands  of  dollars  with  them. 

In  this  Astor  Street  section,  was  the 
“Louvre”  Saloon  and  Concert  Hall.  Many 
famous  singers  and  musicians  of  the  Gay 
Nineties  era  held  capacity  crowds  in  their 
audiences.  Also  in  this  same  vicinity  was 
the  “Occident  Hotel”  a  large  two-story 
hotel  where  many  important  travelers 
registered  from  San  Francisco  and  many 
Eastern  cities.  We  have  one  of  the  Occi¬ 
dent  Hotel  Registers  on  the  3rd  floor. 
[When  this  was  written,  the  book  was  at 
the  Flavel  House.  It  is  now  located  in  the 
archives  at  the  Heritage  Museum.] 

As  much  trouble  as  Astoria  authori¬ 
ties  had  with  this  “red  light”  district  and 
even  with  the  big  fire  of  1922,  Astoria 
could  not  get  rid  of  this  stigma.  It  was  not 
until  World  War  II  that  the  army  garrison 
at  Fort  Stevens  warned  that  Astoria 
would  be  “off  limits”  unless  these  bawdy 
houses  were  closed,  which  finally  came 
to  pass,  and  they  were  never  opened 
again.  This  red  light  district  was  one 
block  from  the  post  office  and  little  more 
than  two  blocks  from  the  lovely  Flavel 
home  with  Captain  Flavel  sometime  on 
the  high  seas  with  a  ship,  and  the  family 
alone  at  home,  no  telephone  and  no  po¬ 
lice  service,  so  the  two  large  doors  in  the 
hall  upstairs  had  a  long  iron  bar  across 
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the  bottom  of  the  doors  on  the  inside 
which  protected  the  family  horn  maraud¬ 
ers. 

With  the  large  Chinese  population 
we  had,  many  had  laundries.  All  the 
hotels  and  rooming  and  boarding  houses 
as  well  as  the  Astoria  families  sent  their 
washing  to  Chinese  laundries  that  did  a 
big  business. 

Some  of  the  Chinese  had  vegetable 
gardens  and  sold  fresh  vegetables  from 
house  to  house  from  two  large  baskets 
carried  on  their  shoulder,  potatoes,  car¬ 
rots,  cabbage,  and  if  the  housewife  want¬ 
ed  a  vegetable  he  didn’t  have  on  this  trip, 
he  made  a  note  and  brought  it  on  his  next 
trip. 

My  father  had  friends  and  business 
associates,  and  as  they  made  money  and 
did  well  in  business,  they  were  always 
ready  to  take  a  chance  on  a  new  business 
venture  to  develop.  (In  those  days  there 
was  no  income  tax  to  divide  with  “Uncle 
Sam”)  Not  all  their  ventures  "hit  the  jack 
pot,”  but  they  were  ready  to  take  another 
chance  on  a  new  venture  to  regain  their 
losses. 

In  1886,  my  father,  Capt.  Warren 
of  Cannon  Beach,  and  Captain  Olsen  of 
Deep  River,  Washington  put  up  money 
and  built  and  fitted  out  a  schooner  to  go 
to  Alaska  for  hunting  seals  for  furs.  The 
Bessie  Rutter  had  a  crew  of  1 6  men,  and 
on  her  maiden  voyage,  she  was  lost  in  a 
storm,  or  confiscated  for  illegal  territory 
fishing,  whatever  it  was,  the  schooner 
was  not  heard  from.  Many  of  the  early 
pioneers  and  businessmen  invested 
money  and  time  in  lumber  mills,  logging, 
canneries,  and  brick-making  plants. 

My  father  invested  money  in  a  brick 
yard  and  operated  this  for  two  years.  I 
have  some  old  bricks  in  my  garden  walks 
that  are  stamped  1 876.  My  children  were 
anxious  to  earn  a  little  money,  so  they 
took  their  little  wagons  and  gathered  old 
bricks  around  the  neighborhood,  and  I 
paid  them  one  cent  each  for  whole  bricks. 


and  soon  I  owed  them  $10.00  and  that 
was  all  the  bricks  1  needed.  Many  of  the 
older  homes  had  handmade  bricks  for 
their  basement  foundations.  A  two-story 
house  located  on  the  comer  of  9th  & 
Exchange  Street  had  an  8  ft.  brick-wall 
basement.  The  Capt.  Flavel  home  has 
brick  walls  in  the  basement.  The  outside 
walls  of  the  foundation  are  cement  cov¬ 
ered  against  moisture  and  storms. 

The  farmers  of  Lewis  &  Clark  and 
Youngs  River  area  needed  closer  trans¬ 
portation  to  Astoria  for  their  milk  and 
produce  instead  ofboats.  Interested  capi¬ 
tal  built  a  railroad  around  Smith’s  Point 
and  the  rotted  piling  still  stands  in 
Youngs  Bay  as  you  come  over  the  bridge 
to  or  from  Seaside. 

My  father  had  built,  in  1900,  a  two- 
story  frame  building  in  the  location  of 
Burke’s  Clothing  store.  Mrs.  Sovey, 
mother  of  our  benefactor,  Louis  M. 
Sovey,  had  a  rooming  house  upstairs  as 
one  of  his  early  tenants.  [Louis  Sovey 
donated  $2,000  and  artifacts  to  the 
fledgling  CCHS.]  My  father  worked  hard 
and  put  in  long  hours,  closing  his  store 
around  ten  p.m. 

As  he  made  money,  he  looked 
around  for  a  larger  store  to  move  into, 
and  finally  bought  a  two-story  brick 
building  owned  by  W.E.  Dement  and  the 
Fulton  Brothers:  C.W.  Fulton  and  G.C. 
Fulton.  This  brick  building  looked  sub¬ 
stantial  and  fire-resisting  while  most  of 
the  business  houses  were  wood  construc¬ 
tion.  This  brick  building  was  on  the  north 
side  of  Commercial  just  across  the  street 
from  his  two-story  frame  building.  Pat 
Gallagher’s  restaurant  was  a  close  neigh¬ 
bor,  and  the  Grotto  Saloon  was  close  to 
the  restaurant.  In  1909-1910,  my  father 
got  money  and  credit  together  and  built 
the  four-story  concrete  building  across 
from  the  post  office.  This  had  reinforced 
concrete  walls,  floors  and  steps,  and 
withstood  the  fire  of  1922. 

In  the  summer  of  1 9 1 1 ,  Astoria  s 
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100th  anniversary,  a  month-long  celebra¬ 
tion  was  held,  a  play  was  was  presented  at 
the  Astoria  City  Park,  on  the  hill  near  the 
Astoria  reservoir  not  far  from  the  road  to 
Coxcomb  Hill.  An  outdoor  stadium,  was 
built  seating  a  thousand  visitors,  and  buses 
ran  up  and  down  the  hill  with  passengers 
for  this  show  held  in  the  evening,  with  a 
natural  setting  of  trees  for  the  background, 
and  the  moon  and  stars  all  helped  the 
beauty  of  nature.  The  play  was  called  The 
Bridge  of  the  Gods.  There  was  a  cast  of 
one  hundred  Indians  all  in  their  native 
dress  hired  for  this  drama  as  well  as  many 
young  local  town  people  were  in  the  cast. 
Miss  Emma  Wootton  made  a  beautiful 
Indian  Princess  and  Charles  Wise,  son  of 
our  Mayor  Herman  Wise,  her  Indian  lover. 
The  business  committee  of  this  month-long 
celebration  hired  a  very  good  band  for 
$10,000.00  to  play  on  the  street,  in  parades 
and  on  Sunday  afternoon  concerts.  All  the 
merchants,  (restaurants  and  saloons)  con¬ 
tributed  most  generously  for  the  expense 
of  this  month-long  celebration,  as  they 
would  all  benefit  from  the  out-of-town 
visitors. 

In  1914,  Astoria  bonded  themselves 
for  nearly  a  million  dollars  to  build  bulk¬ 
head  sea  wall  to  stop  the  tide  water  coming 
up  under  the  town  business  section  along 
the  waterfront.  Streets  were  raised  several 
feet  above  the  tide  flats  by  piling  which 
made  wood  channels  under  the  streets.  A 
fire,  if  it  ever  got  started,  could  sweep  the 
entire  length  and  breadth  under  the  streets 
which  made  a  complete  fire  trap  of  the 
business  section.  The  water  coming  up 
under  the  stores  as  far  up  from  the  water¬ 
front  as  13th  Street,  near  Lovell  Auto 
Company  [now  Ocean  Crest],  made  a  good 
garbage  dump  as  the  tide  carried  out  re¬ 
fuse,  rotten  vegetables  from  grocery  stores, 
and  whatever  they  didn’t  want  —  into  the 
river  it  went. 

Many  early-day  stories  told  of  the 
shanghaing  trade  in  which,  for  a  few  dol¬ 
lars,  drunken  sailors  or  strangers  were 
dropped  through  a  trap  door  in  a  saloon  or 
boarding  house  to  a  waiting  boat  under  the 
sidewalk,  and  the  victim  would  wake  up 


several  miles  out  to  sea  on  a  strange  boat. 

This  million-dollar  sea  wall  burned 
in  the  big  fire  in  1922,  long  before  the 
bonds  were  ever  paid. 

Street  cars  for  travel  to  both  ends  of 
the  city  were  drawn  by  horses  in  the  earlier 
days,  and  then  came  electricity  and  the  cars 
ran  a  regular  schedule  from  Astor  Court  to 
Hammond  Mill  for  a  nickel  each  way. 
Some  tracks  are  still  seen  in  the  black  top 
macadam  on  old  Bond  and  Astor  streets. 
[All  are  covered  over  now.]  Some  of  the 
street  car  tracks  in  Uppertown  were  over 
the  water,  and  on  warm  summer  days  the 
car  windows  were  opened  and  we  all  had 
a  thrilling  ride  over  the  water  on  a  Sunday 
afternoon. 

The  Port  of  Astoria,  in  their  dream 
of  a  world  shipping  center,  bonded  Astoria 
for  many  more  millions.  Highly  paid  port 
managers  were  to  bring  big  business  to 
Astoria,  which  had  seemed  for  many  years 
to  be  elusive.  All  this  bonded  indebtedness 
kept  the  taxes  going  higher  each  year,  and 
the  economic  struggle  went  on  for  years 
against  great  odds. 

In  1922,  only  eleven  short  years  after 
our  big  centennial  celebration,  Hammond 
Mill  burned  with  a  big  loss  to  Astoria.  The 
owners  did  not  rebuild,  a  big  payroll  was 
lost,  and  many  people  had  to  move  away. 
A  large  number  of  Hindu  [Hindustani] 
workers  who  had  worked  in  the  mill,  tall, 
dark,  straight-standing,  always  with  a  white 
turban  on  their  dark  heads,  had  to  leave. 

And  then  on  December  8th  of  the 
same  year,  the  big  fire  of  Astoria  took  the 
whole  business  section.  There  has  always 
been  a  question  as  to  how  it  started.  Some 
said  it  was  in  the  basement  of  the  Bee  Hive 
Department  store,  a  large  men  and  wo¬ 
men’s  clothing  store  originally  owned  and 
operated  by  Mrs.  Copeland  in  her  first  big 
store  where  Hildebrand  [McMahan’s  in 
1998]  Furniture  is  now.  She  was  a  hard¬ 
working  shrewd  business  woman  and  had 
moved  into  a  new  larger  building  between 
1 1th  and  12th  streets.  Sometime  before  the 
big  fire,  she  had  sold  her  business  to  Emil 
Nyman,  Charles  Smith  and  Ted  Higgins 
and  she  took  her  Astoria  fortune  and 


bought  a  wheat  ranch.  At  the  time  of  the 
fire,  Ted  Higgins  was  manager  of  the  Bee 
Hive  Department  Store.  All  the  merchants 
had  all  new  heavy  stocks  ready  for  the 
Christmas  trade,  and  not  nearly  enough 
insurance  to  cover  their  big  stocks.  Many 
of  the  merchants  had  been  called  by  the 
Telephone  Company  of  the  big  fire  raging 
on  Commercial  Street  just  a  few  stores 
from  my  father’s  two-story  brick  building 
which  went  with  all  the  others.  Owners 
were  working  hard  to  save  what  they  could 
quickly  move  out  on  the  sidewalks  to  safe¬ 
ty;  looters  came  along  and  carried  off 
whatever  they  could  move.  The  owners 
kept  moving  what  they  could  from  the 
block  on  fire,  to  the  next  block  ahead,  only 
to  see  that  block  take  fire.  Rain  and  stormy 
wind  and  the  intense  heat  of  the  fire  hurled 
large  pieces  of  burning  debris  ahead  of  the 
fire,  helping  to  set  more  fires.  It  raced 
along  both  sides  of  Commercial,  all  of 
Duane  Street  and  up  to  9th  and  Exchange. 
The  firemen  decided  to  dynamite  the  block 
where  the  parking  lot  is  on  the  north  side 
of  Exchange  near  the  bank  to  stop  the 
raging  fire.  It  had  started  to  snow  which 
added  to  the  desolate  condition  of  the  navy 
men  who  had  been  sent  from  Tongue  Point 
to  guard  the  fire  ruins  from  looters  until  the 
owners  and  insurance  adjusters  looked 
over  the  ruins.  With  Christmas  a  short  time 
away,  the  merchants  were  anxious  to  find 
small  shops  and  get  credit  for  new  stock, 
and  nothing  could  be  done  with  their  for¬ 
mer  location  until  new  sewers,  streets  and 
sidewalks  could  be  built. 

The  Bee  Hive  Department  Store  set 
up  in  an  old  vacant  building  on  Astor 
Street,  and  Ted  Higgins  invited  lady  shop¬ 
pers  to  come  down  to  their  new,  temporary 
location  in  “Swill  Town”  for  their  neces¬ 
sary  clothing.  Many  stores  crowded  into 
the  Lovell  Auto  Building  which  had  es¬ 
caped  the  fire  as  also  did  St.  Mary’s  Hospi¬ 
tal.  The  hospital  had  started  to  evacuate  the 
bed  patients  until  the  fire  was  under  con¬ 
trol.  Many  stores  built  small  shops  on 
vacant  lots  on  Exchange  Street  until  they 
could  get  back  on  Commercial  Street. 

A.G.  Spexarth  was  very  loyal  and 


faithful  to  Astoria,  and  talked  with  many 
of  the  property  owners  of  the  fire  loss  to 
encourage  them  to  make  plans  to  borrow 
money  and  rebuild  as  soon  as  streets  and 
sewers  were  built. 

If  the  business  section  was  lured 
away  from  Commercial  Street,  even  their 
vacant  lots  would  lose  their  value.  He 
started  at  once  on  credit  to  build  two  new 
buildings  on  Commercial  street,  one  on  the 
north  side  and  one  on  the  south  side  be¬ 
tween  1 1th  and  12th  streets  on  his  former 
property,  and  then  worked  hard  to  get  new 
tenants  to  occupy  them. 

Nobody  received  enough  insurance 
from  their  fire  loss,  so  it  was  a  slow  hard 
start  for  the  merchants  and  they  all  had  to 
borrow  up  to  the  hilt.  And  to  make  money 
tight,  two  of  Astoria’s  four  banks  failed  in 
1 929  and  in  October  of  that  same  year,  the 
New  York  Stock  Market  crashed,  hurling 
the  whole  United  States  into  the  Great 
Depression  of  the  early  Thirties. 

All  teachers  and  city  and  county 
payroll  got  their  salaries  in  promissory 
notes  and  coupons  to  pay  later.  Somehow 
we  did  manage  to  get  our  heads  above 
water,  but  it  was  hard  swimming  for  many 
years. 

In  1926,  A.G.  Spexarth  was  elected 
a  commissioner  of  the  Port  of  Astoria,  and 
worked  hard  to  hold  down  on  the  ever 
rising  taxes  on  property. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  in  August 
1934,  he  was  president  of  the  Port  of 
Astoria. 

He  had  always  been  a  big  booster  for 
Astoria,  and  for  fifty  years,  he  talked  about 
a  bridge  that  would  be  built  across  the 
Columbia  River,  when  many  people 
thought  it  was  a  pipe  dream.  He  didn’t  live 
to  see  the  bridge  completed,  but  he  was 
certain  all  along  it  would  be  built. 

My  father  had  spent  nearly  his  entire 
adult  life  in  Astoria,  had  worked  hard  and 
long  and  enjoyed  the  fight  to  the  end. 

May  S.  Miller 

November  14,  1973 
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May  Spexarth  Miller 


BY  DR.  RODNEY  SPEXARTH  MILLER 


My  mother  was  Mrs.  Ira 
Miller,  but  most  folks  re¬ 
member  her  as  “May,”  and 
this  remembering  is  often  accompanied 
by  a  smile  or  even  a  little  laughter,  for 
she  often  had  that  effect  on  people.  This 
is  her  story  as  I  remember  it  and  have 
researched  it. 

Mom  was  bom  in  Astoria  on  March 
15,  1894  in  the  family  home  located 
about  9th  and  Duane  streets.  Her  parents 
were  Mr.  &  Mrs.  August  G.  Spexarth. 
Her  father  arrived  in  the  U.S.  from  Ger¬ 
many  in  the  late  1860s  and  eventually 
made  his  way  to  Astoria  where  he  went 
into  business. 

Mary  Darwent  Spexarth 
Her  mother,  Mary  Alice  Darwent, 
came  from  England  when  she  was  six¬ 
teen  years  old,  from  Sheffield,  outside  of 
London.  (Apparently,  Marjorie  Halder- 
man’s  great-grandfather  and  others  made 
a  business  of  bringing  settlers  over  from 
England  to  augment  the  labor  market  for 
domestics.)  Mary  stayed  with  an  English 
family,  the  Hobsons,  when  she  first  ar¬ 
rived  in  town.  She  was  later  a  nursemaid 
to  Captain  Cherry’s  family.  Cherry  was 
a  member  of  the  British  Vice-Consul  in 
Astoria  and  had  four  boys:  Harry,  Phil, 
Edward  (Ted),  and  George.  Incidentally, 
my  mother  kept  a  treasured  possession, 
a  decorated  hat  box.  This  box  at  one  time 
contained  all  the  worldly  things  that 
Mary  Darwent  brought  with  her  from 
England.  (This  paucity  of  material  things 
may  have  been  partly  responsible  for 
Mom’s  frugal  nature.  That  hat  box  was 


in  our  family  for  years  and  I  think  my 
sister,  Marcia,  has  it  now.) 

Mary  Darwent  married  August 
Spexarth  and  they  had  three  children: 
Gus,  May,  and  Eliza. 

For  years,  I  have  decorated  the 
Spexarth  family  plot  at  Oceanview  Cem¬ 
etery  with  my  mother  and  dad,  later  with 
my  mother,  and  finally  by  myself.  I 
always  place  flowers  in  a  container  by 
Mary  Spexarth ’s  grave  which  occupies 
the  upper  left  comer  of  the  plot.  For  all 
those  years,  she  was  merely  a  name  on 
a  headstone,  because  when  she  died  in 
1922,  I  was  but  an  infant.  As  I  began 
digging  into  the  past  to  write  this  story, 
Mary  Darwent  Spexarth  has  emerged  as 
a  multi-dimensional,  real  person.  I  know 
now  where  she  came  from,  where  she 
lived  when  she  arrived  in  the  area,  what 
she  did,  and  when  she  started  a  family 
and  home  in  Astoria.  And  there  is  still 
more  to  discover  about  her.  From  now 
on,  when  I  visit  the  cemetery  on  Memo¬ 
rial  Day  and  place  flowers  on  Mary 
Spexarth’s  gravesite,  it  will  be  with  a 
new  awareness  of  who  she  was.  I  think 
that’s  sort  of  special. 

Mae’s  reminiscences 

My  sister,  Marcia,  some  years  ago, 
made  three  audio  cassette  tapes  with  my 
mother  reminiscing  about  her  early  child¬ 
hood,  where  they  lived,  some  of  the 
things  they  did,  and  so  forth,  until  early 
adulthood.  Following  are  some  of  the 
things  that  she  described. 

Mom  told  of  the  birthday  parties 
that  her  mother  gave  for  the  children. 
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Mary  Alice  Darwent  Spexarth  in  1921 
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There  was  no  ice  cream  at  that  time,  she 
said,  but  lots  of  fruit.  She  didn't  remem¬ 
ber  any  gifts,  except  for  lots  of  dolls, 
which  cost  ten  cents  each.  They  had 
porcelain  heads,  arms,  and  legs  with  a 
sawdust  body.  When  the  dolls  became 
dirty,  or  a  part  broke,  they  were  thrown 
into  the  fire.  Grandfather  would  spread 
the  ashes  out  on  the  flower  beds,  and 
when  one  would  walk  along  the  beds 
looking  at  the  flowers,  one  might  see  a 
little  porcelain  head  or  arm  sticking  up 
out  of  the  dirt. 

Mom  talked  about  always  having 
a  coal  oil  lamp  lit  in  the  children’s 
bedroom  through  the  night  as  a  sort  of 
night-light.  She  also  spoke  about  having 
a  young  Chinese  boy  to  help  with  the 
kitchen  duties.  All  the  fish  canneries  had 
Chinese  help.  The  Troy  laundry  was  the 
first  mechanized  laundry  in  town,  but  the 
Chinese  did  most  of  the  laundry  for 
families.  They  came  and  picked  up  the 
clothes,  and  then  returned  the  finished 
clothes  all  nicely  done. 

Mom’s  early  home  was  the  Captain 
Hustler  house  located  about  where  the 
Daily  Astorian  building  is  now.  They 
lived  there  for  a  number  of  years.  A 
sandpile  in  the  yard  for  the  children  and 
a  teeter-totter  made  their  home  a  gather¬ 
ing  place  for  the  kids  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood. 

May,  Eliza  and  Gus  started  school 
at  McClure  School  on  8th  Street.  They 
walked  there  and  back,  and  came  home 
for  lunch.  Mom’s  father  also  walked  to 
work,  putting  in  days  from  8  a.m.  to  10 
p.m.,  so  the  children  didn’t  see  much  of 
him. 

The  family  later  moved  to  a  larger 
house,  a  lovely  old  building  at  [the 
northeast  comer  of]  8th  and  Commercial. 
Because  grandmother  had  frequent  at¬ 
tacks  of  a  rheumatic  problem  (probably 
arthritis),  they  had  live-in  domestic  help, 
likely  Chinese  or  part  Indian.  The  house 


was  near  the  post  office  which  was  only 
a  block  or  two  from  the  “red  light  dis¬ 
trict’’  on  Astor  Street.  Mom  said  they  had 
no  trouble  with  the  residents  of  that  area. 
There  were  fifty  two  saloons  in  town  at 
that  time  and  with  all  the  loggers,  fisher¬ 
men  and  cannery  workers,  things  could 
get  quite  rowdy. 

Mom  also  told  about  the  time  her 
mother’s  tonsils  were  removed  at  home 
on  the  dining  room  table,  by  Dr.  Fulton. 
This  was  about  1900. 

As  Mom  continued  to  reminisce, 
she  spoke  of  how  her  mother  bought 
material  for  clothes  with  money  she 
made  by  renting  out  rooms  upstairs.  The 
material  was  mostly  wool  imported  from 
England  or  Scotland,  with  some  silk. 
Grandmother  was  a  fine  seamstress  and 
made  most  of  their  clothes,  which  were 
all  elegant,  especially  the  hats.  Mom  said 
that  when  she  was  a  little  girl,  she  had  a 
hat  that  had  a  stuffed  green  parrot  on  it. 
Those  who  knew  my  mother  would  not 
be  surprised  to  learn  that  this  love  for 
elegant  hats  lasted  her  entire  lifetime. 

A.G.  Spexarth  had  a  business  at  that 
time  selling  guns,  and  items  of  general 
hardware.  He  also  sold  Wheeler  and 
Walker  sewing  machines,  repairing  them 
when  necessary. 

One  morning,  my  grandmother 
took  Mom,  Eliza,  and  Gus  on  a  train  trip 
to  Portland  that  took  several  hours.  The 
children  enjoyed  the  trip,  but  it  may  not 
have  been  as  enjoyable  for  my  grand¬ 
mother.  The  children  were  five  to  eight 
years  of  age  and  very  active.  No  meals 
were  served  aboard  the  train,  but  they 
had  lots  of  popcorn  and  peanuts,  as  well 
as  soft  drinks.  On  arriving  in  Portland, 
they  walked  a  few  blocks  to  a  restaurant 
where  they  had  a  nice  meal  for  only 
twenty-five  cents  each.  They  then  went 
to  a  park  where  some  animals  were  kept. 
Mom  said  that  it  was  a  busy  day.  They 
arrived  back  at  the  train  depot  at  5  p.m. 
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for  the  trip  back  home.  Grandmother  was 
finally  able  to  relax  because  all  three  kids 
slept  the  whole  way  home. 

Mom  also  told  about  her  mother’s 
sister  who  had  been  paralyzed  from  the 
waist  down,  some  years  after  the  birth  of 
her  two  children,  Pauline  and  Dora.  To 
help  her  out,  Grandmother  took  Pauline 
on  several  trips  to  Portland  and  later  on 
made  all  the  wedding  arrangements  for 
her.  This  is  probably  where  my  mother 
learned  to  help  others  and  to  work  hard. 

Marriage 

When  Mom  was  about  twenty  years 
old,  she  met  a  young  man,  Ira  Miller, 
who  had  grown  up  on  a  farm  in  central 
Iowa,  in  Grundy  County,  where  they 
grew  com  and  some  soybeans.  Appar¬ 
ently  heeding  the  advice  of  Horace 
Greeley  who  said  “Go  West,  young 
man,”  he  migrated  west  to  Astoria,  some¬ 
time  between  1912  and  1915.  He  began 
working  in  a  bank  shortly  after  his  arrival 
He  met  my  mother  here  and  they  were 
married  on  November  3,  1917.  They 
took  a  two-week  honeymoon  trip  to  San 
Francisco  by  coastal  steamer.  Mom  said 
they  had  a  fabulous  time  exploring  the 
city  and  seeing  all  the  sights.  She  also 
talked  about  all  the  elegant  clothes  she 
took  with  her. 

The  years,  1921-1 922,  were  a  bad 
time  for  my  mom  as  well  as  for  the  town 
of  Astoria.  During  that  period,  she  had 
a  child  who  was  bom  with  a  heart  defect 
resulting  in  a  condition  known  as  a  “blue 
baby.”  He  lived  for  only  two  days.  (Now 
the  condition  could  probably  be  cor¬ 
rected  surgically.)  Then  in  1922,  the 
central  portion  of  Astoria  burned  to  the 
ground;  she  had  another  child  (me),  who 
I  trust  was  the  one  bright  spot;  and  her 
mother  died. 

Mom  told  of  having  the  funeral  at 
the  Spexarth  house  on  Exchange  Street 
near  8th.  The  casket  was  placed  in  the 
living  room  for  viewing,  and  the  service 


was  conducted  by  Rev.  Gilbert  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church.  She  said  peo¬ 
ple  were  going  in  and  out  of  the  house 
all  day  long. 

At  that  time,  we  (my  mom  and  dad, 
my  brother,  Myron,  and  I)  were  living  in 
an  apartment,  actually  the  Abrahamsen 
duplex  on  Harrison,  just  off  Eighth  Street 
where  we  lived  for  about  three  years. 
Following  the  death  of  my  grandmother 
from  bronchial  pneumonia,  my  grandfa¬ 
ther  became  ill.  It  lasted  about  three 
months.  Having  lost  two  spouses  myself, 

I  know  what  a  devastating  experience  it 
is,  and  that  it  can  have  serious  conse¬ 
quences  to  one’s  mental  and  physical 
health. 

Grandpa  Spexarth  asked  my  mother 
to  help  take  care  of  him,  and  to  keep  up 
the  house.  Taking  care  of  her  own  home 
and  family  in  addition  to  looking  after 
her  father  proved  to  be  quite  a  challenge. 
She  had  to  walk  back  and  forth  between 
the  two  houses,  and  the  larger  Spexarth 
house,  which  had  three  fireplaces  to  take 
care  of,  consumed  much  of  her  time  and 
energy.  This  was  the  time  when  the  town 
was  trying  to  recover  from  the  Hammond 
Mill  and  Astoria  fires,  a  time  that  was 
difficult  for  all  the  residents.  Mom  had 
no  car  and  had  to  walk  everywhere  for 
everything  and  it  was  tough  to  get  food 
and  other  essentials.  East  Astoria  and 
west  Astoria  were  virtually  untouched  by 
the  fire,  but  in  central  Astoria,  it  was  six 
months  before  the  merchants  were  able 
to  take  care  of  the  townspeople. 

1  have  always  considered  my 
mother  to  be  a  person  of  great  inner 
strength,  and  think  that  this  time  in  her 
life  was  the  furnace  that  refined  and 
tempered  that  strength. 

The  new  house 

Not  long  after  this  period,  our  fam¬ 
ily  moved  to  the  Spexarth  house,  a  large 
concrete  building  next  to  the  Spexarth 
Apartments  at  the  northwest  comer  of 


8th  and  Exchange.  (Both  buildings  were 
erected  by  my  grandfather.)  It  became 
our  family  home,  where  I  grew  up  and 
lived  until  the  time  1  left  for  college. 

About  1925,  our  family  consisted 
of  my  mom  and  dad,  my  older  brother 
Myron,  myself,  my  younger  sister,  Mar¬ 
cia  (who  is  three  years  younger  than  I), 
and  Grandfather  Spexarth  who  had 
moved  in  with  us. 

On  the  main  floor  of  our  house  was 
an  entry  hallway  with  closet,  a  large 
living  room  with  a  fireplace,  a  dining 
room,  kitchen,  breakfast  nook,  a  tele¬ 
phone  room,  a  bathroom,  and  a  bedroom 
at  the  northwest  comer  which  was  my 
grandfather’s  room.  Upstairs  (17  hard¬ 
wood  steps  with  full  bannister)  there 
were  four  bedrooms,  one  full  bathroom, 
sewing  room,  and  a  sun  room.  The  house 
had  a  full  concrete  basement  which  hous¬ 
ed  a  laundry  room,  bathroom,  furnace 
room,  storeroom,  canning  room,  and  a 
spare  bedroom. 

The  house  has  been  gone  now  for 
some  years,  but  in  my  “mind's  eye,”  I 
can  visualize  every  single  aspect  of  that 
house  and  grounds  as  if  it  were  still 
standing  today. 

Growing  up  in  that  house  and  with¬ 
in  that  household  created  memories  of  a 
happy,  secure  childhood.  My  mother  and 
father  were  loving  parents.  And  we  kids 
generally  got  along  pretty  well  together. 

When  I  look  back  on  that  time,  I 
realized  now  that  we  had  a  matriarchal 
up-bringing,  that  is,  my  mother  was  the 
dominant  parent.  My  dad  was  usually 
there  and  was  a  good  provider,  but  when 
it  came  time  to  apply  discipline,  it  was 
always  Mom  who  did  it.  Once  in  a  while 
she  applied  it  to  me  and,  no  doubt,  I 
deserved  it. 

Our  home  was  a  central  gathering 
place  for  most  of  the  neighborhood  kids. 
We  had  a  large  concrete  basement  which 
was  great  for  making  forts  during  wet 


weather.  In  good  weather,  we  played  in 
a  brushy  block  bounded  by  Duane,  Ex¬ 
change,  9th  and  10th  streets.  (The  pres¬ 
ent  location  of  the  U.S.  Bank.)  We  called 
it  the  burned  area,  which  I’m  sure  was 
related  to  the  Astoria  fire.  Our  house  at 
8th  and  Exchange  was  only  a  block  or  so 
from  the  house  my  mom  lived  in  as  a 
child. 

We  made  and  bottled  root  beer 
throughout  my  childhood  years  and  that 
was  a  great  attraction  for  our  young 
friends.  My  mother  also  took  a  group  of 
kids  in  the  old  family  Buick  sedan  to  a 
swimming  hole  just  across  the  old 
Youngs  Bay  Bridge  and  off  to  the  right, 
about  once  a  week  or  more  through  most 
of  the  summer.  She  would  sit  on  the 
small  sandy  beach  and  keep  one  eye  on 
us  and  one  eye  on  her  ever-present  knit¬ 
ting.  She  couldn’t  swim  a  stroke,  and 
fortunately,  we  never  had  any  problems. 

In  retrospect,  Mom  was  pretty 
terrific  at  keeping  us  busy  as  we  grew  up. 
We  had  parties,  backyard  camp-outs, 
street  games,  and  sometimes  carnivals  in 
the  basement.  My  brother,  Myron,  sister 
Marcia  and  I  all  attended  Lewis  &  Clark 
Elementary  school  at  10th  &  Irving. 
(During  winter  “silver  thaws,”  we  wrap¬ 
ped  our  shoes  with  gunny  sacks  so  we 
could  get  up  the  hill.  Schools  never 
seemed  to  close  then  because  of 
weather.) 

In  the  late  20s  and  early  30s  we  felt 
some  of  the  effects  of  the  “Great  Depres¬ 
sion,”  beginning  with  the  crash  of  1929. 
My  memory  of  that  time  is  of  family 
togetherness.  We  didn't  have  a  lot  but  we 
seemed  to  get  by  okay.  Mom  was  busy 
then,  not  only  with  her  family,  but  with 
various  activities  related  to  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  and  later,  the  East¬ 
ern  Star  Masonic  organization.  She  also 
belonged  to  the  Monday  Club,  a  quilting 
club,  and  later,  the  garden  club.  She  was 
an  avid  gardener  and  our  back  yard,  with 
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Courtesy  of  the  Author 

May  Miller  with  her  three  children:  Rodney.  Myron 
(standing),  and  baby  Marcia.  Taken  on  the  porch  of  their 
house  on  Exchange  near  8th. 
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all  its  flowers,  gave  pleasure  to  all  those 
who  lived  nearby. 

Survival  through  adversity 

Then  in  1935,  an  event  occurred 
which  would  shatter  our  family,  at  least 
for  a  time.  And  once  again,  it  was  my 
mother’s  inner  strength  and  resourceful¬ 
ness  that  saw  us  through.  On  Thursday, 
October  17,  1935,  the  Astorian  Budget 
came  out  with  the  screaming  headline, 
“BANK  OFFICIAL  CONFESSES  EM¬ 
BEZZLING.”  That  official  was  our  fa¬ 
ther,  Ira  Miller,  and  that  news  hit  us  three 
kids  like  a  bombshell.  We  had  heard 
some  arguments  between  my  folks  after 
we  were  in  bed,  but  there  was  certainly 
no  hint  of  this.  Families  just  didn’t  dis¬ 
cuss  things  as  they  do  now.  We  kids 
didn’t  know  what  was  going  on,  much 
less  know  what  the  word,  “embezzling” 
meant. 

It  seems  that  my  dad,  who  had  been 
cashier  and  assistant  cashier  of  the  First 
National  Bank  in  Astoria  for  many  years, 
had  been  stealing  funds  of  the  bank.  He 
was  arrested  by  a  U.S.  Marshal  and  later 
sentenced  to  serve  five  years  in  the  fed¬ 
eral  penitentiary  at  McNeill  Island,  in 
Washington. 

Here  we  were,  in  the- middle  of  the 
Depression  and  we  suddenly  lost  the 
“breadwinner”  of  the  family.  It  could 
have  been  a  time  of  defeat  and  despair, 
but  my  mother  would  have  none  of  that. 
We  were  going  to  school  the  day  after 
the  paper  came  out,  and,  in  general, 
going  on  somehow  with  our  lives.  I  re¬ 
member  the  principal,  Howard  Reed, 
calling  me  into  his  office.  (Was  I  ever 
scared!)  He  put  his  hand  on  my  shoulder, 
assuring  me  that  none  of  the  students 
thought  less  of  us  kids;  in  fact,  he  said, 
everyone  admired  and  respected  us  for 
going  on  with  life,  with  our  chins  up.  I 
have  never  forgotten  that  man  for  that  act 
of  kindness. 

My  dad  left  shortly  after  his  arrest 


and  we  did  not  see  him  again  for  three 
years.  We  did  correspond  a  few  times  by 
letter,  but  either  he  didn’t  want  us  to  visit 
him  (although  we  wouldn’t  have  had 
money  for  the  trip),  or  Mom  didn’t  want 
us  to. 

In  order  to  supply  money  for  our 
needs,  Mother  made  the  downstairs  back 
bedroom  into  some  sort  of  a  gift  shop 
and  stocked  it  with  things  she  had  accu¬ 
mulated  over  the  years.  That  had  been 
my  grandfather  Spexarth’s  room.  He  had 
died  of  pneumonia  and  heart  problems 
the  year  before,  and  so  the  room  was 
available.  I  think  many  of  Mom’s  good 
friends  were  her  best  customers  and  I’m 
sure  part  of  their  interest  was  because 
they  knew  we  were  having  a  tough  time 
making  a  go  of  it,  and  wanted  to  do  what 
they  could  to  help  us  out.  Some  of  the 
names  I  can  recall,  include:  Inga 
Abrahamsen,  Ruth  Porter,  Alice  Prael, 
Maude  Bartlett,  Emma  Hoagland,  and 
Estelle  Antonich.  I’m  certain  there  were 
many  others.  I  think  our  family  became 
closer  at  that  time.  “We”  consisted  of 
Mom,  Dad,  Myron,  Marcia,  and  me;  and 
our  extended  family  consisted  of:  on  my 
mother’s  side,  Uncle  Gus  and  Aunt 
Helen  Spexarth  with  son  Philip  and 
daughter,  Phyllis;  Aunt  Eliza  and  Uncle 
James  Stacy  with  son,  Jim.  On  my  dad's 
side  was  his  mother,  Josephine  Miller 
with  two  daughters,  Aunt  Marian 
Blaesing,  with  daughter  Mary  Lou,  and 
Aunt  Franciene  who  had  no  children. 

And  in  the  midst  of  all  this,  Mom 
and  others  began  the  fight  to  save  the 
Flavel  mansion  from  the  wrecking  ball. 
She  took  on  the  City  of  Astoria  when  it 
planned  to  tear  down  the  deteriorating 
building.  A  Flavel  granddaughter,  Patri¬ 
cia,  had  donated  the  Victorian  house  to 
Clatsop  County  in  1936.  When  the 
county  decided  it  couldn’t  afford  to 
maintain  the  place.  Mom,  bitterly  op¬ 
posed  by  many,  led  the  campaign. 
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Two  parties  about  twenty  years  apart.  The  photo  above  was  taken  sometime 
in  the  1920s;  the  one  below  in  the  early  1940s  at  Amato's  Supper  Club  on  1 1th 
Street  near  the  waterfront.  May  Miller  is  wearing  the  large  hat  in  the  photo  above 
and  is  2nd  from  the  right  in  the  photo  below.  Ruth  Porter  is  behind  the  candle  in  the 
upper  photo.  The  rest  are  unidentified.  Some  of  the  women  may  have  attended  both 
parties.  (A  skating  rink  was  transformed  into  Amato’s  Supper  Club  in  1941;  by 
1948  the  building  was  vacant.)  Photos  courtesy  of  Dr.  Rodney  S.  Miller. 
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through  three  tax  levy  elections  to  finally 
win  a  tax  base.  Then,  in  1951,  she  paid 
the  county  $  1  to  grant  authority  to  the 
Clatsop  County  Historical  Society  to 
develop  and  operate  the  place  as  a  mu¬ 
seum.  But  for  the  vision  and  persever¬ 
ance  of  my  mother,  instead  of  a  beauti¬ 
fully  restored  historic  Victorian  man¬ 
sion,  there  would  have  been  a  blacktop 
parking  lot  for  county  employees. 

The  late  1930s 

During  this  time  my  mom  worked 
very  hard  to  provide  us  kids  with  as 
much  a  normal  life  as  she  could.  With 
what  she  could  make  from  the  gift  shop 
in  the  back  room  as  well  as  some  money 
we  got  from  my  dad’s  interest  in  a  small 
Iowa  family  farm,  we  were  able  to  get  by 
with  just  enough  for  food  and  taxes  on 
the  house.  And  my  mom  insisted  our  life 
plans  were  not  going  to  be  altered.  For 
as  long  as  I  can  remember,  the  message 
we  heard  from  our  folks  was  that  Myron 
and  Rodney  were  going  to  be  doctors 
and  Marcia  was  going  to  be  a  nurse. 
That’s  just  the  way  it  was  going  to  be, 
and  that’s  almost  the  way  it  turned  out. 

My  dad  was  released  from  prison 
after  serving  three  years,  with  two  years 
off  for  good  behavior.  I  can  still  see  him 
when  he  got  off  the  train  at  the  Astoria 
train  depot,  in  1938  or  1939,  suitcase  in 
hand,  wearing  an  ill-fitting  prison-issue 
suit.  He  looked  at  his  family  standing 
there  waiting  and  he  said,  “This  is  just 
how  I  knew  it  would  be.” 

After  his  return,  we  all  tried  as  best 
we  could  to  put  the  past  behind  us,  but 
it  was  many  years  before  1  was  able  to 
speak  of  this  to  anyone  outside  of  our 
family. 

My  dad,  being  a  convicted  felon, 
was  never  able  to  vote  or  hold  a  federal 
job,  but  he  was  finally  able  to  get  on  with 
the  W.P.A.  which  produced  a  little  in¬ 
come.  He  actually  was  in  better  physical 
shape  when  he  got  out  of  prison  than 


before.  He  had  lost  some  weight,  had 
been  exercising,  and  had  quit  drinking. 
Once  1  told  him  that  prison  may  have 
actually  added  five  years  to  his  life  span. 
(And  perhaps  it  did.) 

By  now,  Myron  had  graduated  from 
high  school  and  was  working,  making 
money  for  college.  And  I  wasn’t  far 
behind.  These  were  Depression-ending 
pre-war  years  and  there  was  lots  of  op¬ 
portunity  for  work. 

During  this  time,  I  went  over  to  the 
Flavel  House  with  Mom  many  times  to 
see  if  everything  was  all  right,  no  break- 
ins,  vandalism  or  the  like.  I  assume  she 
had  a  key.  Then  later  on,  she  and  I  would 
go  over  to  tend  the  yard  and  grounds  as 
best  we  could.  Years  later,  she  paid 
young  boys  to  mow  the  lawn  and  clean 
up  the  yard.  Later  my  son,  Murray,  was 
one  of  those  workers. 

My  brother,  Myron,  entered  col¬ 
lege  at  Oregon  State  in  Corvallis  and  I 
was  looking  forward  to  attending  the 
University  of  Oregon  at  Eugene.  Mom 
continued  to  work  for  our  success  in  any 
way  she  could.  Many  times  she  sent  us 
cookies  or  cakes  and  we  always  sent  our 
dirty  laundry  home  in  special  mailers. 
They  would  come  back  in  a  few  days, 
cleaned  and  pressed.  It  was  at  that  time 
that  it  first  began  to  dawn  on  me  just  how 
lucky  I  was  to  have  such  loving  and 
thoughtful  parents,  because  I  think  I  was 
the  only  student  in  our  dorm  section  that 
got  “goodies”  from  home. 

The  war  years 

Then  came  December  7,  1941. 

As  with  everyone  in  the  country, 
our  lives  sort  of  went  topsy  turvy.  My 
brother  enlisted  in  the  air  force,  and  I 
enlisted  in  the  naval  reserve.  Myron  was 
soon  called  up,  while  I  was  able  to  con¬ 
tinue  schooling. 

With  two  sons  in  the  service,  and 
a  daughter  in  nurse’s  training  at  St. 
Mary’s  School  of  Nursing,  my  mother 
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volunteered  to  help  in  the  war  effort.  The 
Red  Cross  set  up  a  station  in  the  Flavel 
House  for  making  bandages  for  the 
armed  forces.  Mom  put  in  many  hours 
as  a  Red  Cross  volunteer  doing  her  part 
in  making  bandages  and  packing  them 
for  shipping  wherever  they  were  needed. 
My  brother  was  away  taking  flight  train¬ 
ing  in  Texas  and  1  was  attending  college. 

I  came  home  during  the  summer 
and  worked  on  naval  housing  at  what  is 
now  Blue  Ridge  to  make  money  for  the 
following  year  of  school.  I  was  later 
called  to  active  duty  and  sent  back  to 
Mary  land  to  continue  dental  training. 

In  the  last  years  of  the  war,  my 
mom  and  dad  received  notification  that 
all  parents  dreaded.  My  brother,  Myron, 
was  reported  as  missing  in  action.  His 
bomber  had  been  hit  by  a  kamikaze ,  and 
went  down  over  Tokyo.  The  fate  of  the 
entire  crew  was  uncertain.  Then,  as  the 
war  came  to  a  close  in  1945,  and  the 
Japanese  prisoner  of  war  camps  were 
being  opened  up,  word  began  to  trickle 
back  that  some  crewmen  of  Myron’s 
plane  had  survived.  Not  knowing  what 
happened  to  him  was  very  hard  on  my 
family.  My  dad  was  always  sure  that 
Myron  would  be  one  of  the  survivors. 
My  mom’s  way  of  coping  with  the  ex¬ 
treme  anxiety  of  the  situation  was  to 
scrub  the  concrete  floor  in  our  basement. 
Her  tears  provided  the  moisture.  Later 
she  would  say  that  she  had  scrubbed  that 
floor  so  many  times  that  one  could  eat 
off  it. 

Finally,  after  many  weeks,  the  word 
came.  My  dear  brother  Myron  had  gone 
down  with  the  plane,  and  the  military 
authorities  had  located  his  remains.  Mom 
was  now  a  “Gold  Star”  mother  and  re¬ 
ceived  a  gold  star  flag  to  hang  in  our 
window.  At  that  time,  there  were  a  num¬ 
ber  such  flags  hanging  in  windows  all 
over  the  city.  Myron’s  remains  were 
returned  to  Astoria  and  his  grave  is  one 


of  the  eleven  in  the  Spexarth  plot  I  deco¬ 
rate  with  flowers  each  Memorial  Day. 

After  the  war  years  and  by  the  end 
of  the  1 940s,  1  had  finished  dental  school 
and  established  a  practice  here  in 
Astoria,  and  had  also  married. 

Work  begins  on  the  Flavel  House 

Now  the  historical  society  had  a  20- 
room  building  that  needed  a  new  founda¬ 
tion,  new  roof,  outside  repairs  and  paint¬ 
ing,  and  much  to  restore  on  the  inside. 
Mom  got  donated  funds  and  volunteers 
to  help  her  scrub  and  paint  and  work  in 
the  overgrown  yard.  (I  was  an  occasional 
volunteer  for  yard  work),  and  gradually 
funds  began  to  come  in  and  many  dedi¬ 
cated  people  were  becoming  involved. 
Some  of  the  earlier  names  that  1  can 
remember  were:  Otto  Owen,  Burnby 
Bell,  and  later,  Bruce  Bemey,  Jean  An¬ 
derson,  Ruth  Maki,  and  Capt.  Jack 
Desassie.  My  mother  loved  to  work  with 
Capt.  Jack.  (He  was  a  high  school  class¬ 
mate  of  mine).  She  was  devastated,  and 
angry,  when  he  became  the  victim  of  an 
aggressive,  fast-moving  cancer. 

By  1950,  my  sister,  Marcia,  had 
settled  in  Myrtle  Point,  Oregon,  to  con¬ 
tinue  her  nursing  career.  While  working 
there,  she  became  acquainted  with  an 
independent  logging  operator,  and  they 
were  married. 

Around  this  time.  Mom  was  in¬ 
volved  with  a  number  of  community 
activities  in  addition  to  her  labors  with 
the  historical  society.  In  1949,  she  was 
elected  Worthy  Matron  of  Fern  Chapter, 
Order  of  Eastern  Star  and  later,  in  1969, 
elected  as  president  of  the  Astoria  Gar¬ 
den  Club.  She  was  a  high  energy  person 
who  maintained  a  high  visibility  around 
town.  But  she  did  much  more  than  that. 

I  remember  once  while  I  was  at¬ 
tending  high  school,  we  had  a  dance 
coming  up  on  Friday,  and  on  Monday  of 
that  week,  I  happened  to  mention  to 
Mom  that  it  would  sure  be  nice  to  have 
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Courtesy  of  the  Author 

Rodney,  Marcia,  and  their  father,  Ira  Miller,  about  1944. 
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a  new  sweater  for  the  occasion.  Well, 
soon  the  knitting  needles  were  clicking, 
and  by  Friday,  I  had  a  nice  new  black 
knit  sweater.  I  later  learned  that  she 
stayed  up  several  nights  until  2:30  a.m. 
so  she  could  finish  it  on  time.  A  son  just 
doesn’t  forget  something  like  that. 

In  1956,  my  wife  Naomi,  suffered 
a  severe  stroke  that  left  her  physically 
impaired.  We  had  a  young  son  by  then 
and  we  managed  for  a  time,  but  after  a 
few  years,  when  her  health  further  de¬ 
clined,  Mom  offered  to  come  out  and 
stay  with  us  to  help  out.  My  dad  stayed 
in  their  house  to  look  after  it,  but  came 
out  and  took  meals  with  us.  It  was  very 
welcome  help  for  me  at  that  difficult 
time.  In  six  months  or  so,  I  was  able  to 
secure  the  services  of  a  kindly  neighbor 
for  day  help,  and  my  mom  moved  back 
to  her  home.  That  neighbor  was  and  is 
Ruth  Maki,  and  her  help  and  kindness 
was  something  I  will  treasure  for  as  long 
as  I  live.  Ruth  had  been  a  nurse  before, 
and  so  was  able  to  provide  special  care 
to  Naomi,  as  well  as  staying  at  the  house 
while  my  son,  Murray,  and  I  got  away 
for  a  few  days  for  a  very  much  needed 
respite. 

Pepe 

Mom's  sister,  Eliza  Stacy,  died  in 
1 960,  Mom’s  brother,  Gus,  in  1 963,  and 
her  husband  (my  dad)  in  1963.  That  left 
my  mother  alone  in  a  large  house.  1  did 
my  best  to  help  her  with  her  minor  main¬ 
tenance  chores,  and  that  went  okay  for 
a  while.  Then  1  got  what  seemed  like  a 
bright  idea  at  the  time.  She  needed  a  dog 
for  companionship.  (I  have  since  read 
that  one  should  never  buy  a  pet  for  some¬ 
one  without  their  prior  permission.) 
Anyway,  on  Christmas,  I  surprised  her 
with  an  A.K.C.  registered  miniature 
apricot  poodle,  which  she  named  “Pepe." 
Well,  before  long,  Mom  and  Pepe  be¬ 
came  a  familiar  sight  around  town.  She 
always  had  the  dog  on  a  leash,  and  he 


was  always  pulling  her  along.  In  fact,  I 
think  he  pulled  her  down  a  time  or  two. 
She  was  a  reponsible  owner,  for  she  took 
a  big  handful  of  Kleenix  tissue  with  her 
on  walks  and  when  Pepe  went  potty,  she 
promptly  scooped  it  up  and  placed  it  in 
her  purse.  She  did  spoil  that  dog  rotten, 
too.  Once  I  came  in  her  front  door  and 
there  was  the  dog  up  on  the  dining  room 
table  eating  off  her  plate.  Well,  I  said  that 
a  dog  shouldn’t  do  that,  and  my  mom 
promptly  informed  me  that  he  was  her 
dog  and  he  could  eat  any  damn  place  he 
wanted.  End  of  discussion. 

1  think  she  did  love  that  dog.  She 
would  do  silly  things  like  dressing  him 
up  in  a  little  Santa  Claus  suit.  It  is,  I 
believe,  one  of  the  lasting  memories 
folks  have  of  Mom  “prancing”  down  the 
street  with  her  poodle,  Pepe.  Pepe  lived 
for  about  eight  or  nine  years,  but  when 
he  died.  Mom  promptly  informed  me 
“No  more  dogs.” 

Mom  stayed  alone  in  her  house  for 
a  few  more  years  with  help  from  my 
second  wife,  Donna  and  me,  my  son, 
Murray,  and  Donna’s  three  children, 
Dan,  Lani,  and  Cheryl.  We  had  some 
festive  meals  there,  especially  during  the 
holidays.  The  kids  really  liked  the  big 
house,  and  they  loved  their  grandma. 

The  move 

Mom  continued  her  involvement 
with  the  historical  society,  serving  as 
secretary  from  1964  to  1979.  She  volun¬ 
tarily  relinquished  the  position  because 
she  felt  she  was  getting  too  old  for  the 
job  and  it  was  time  for  some  younger 
blood.  I  have  always  admired  and  re¬ 
spected  that  decision  because  as  much  as 
she  loved  that  job  and  the  people  with 
whom  she  worked,  she  knew  when  it  was 
time  to  step  aside.  (Often,  I  think,  in 
many  different  endeavors,  some  people 
simply  do  not  have  the  good  sense  to 
know  when  to  quit.) 

Because  of  her  pragmatic  nature. 
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Mom  realized  that  she  would  have  to 
give  up  the  house  eventually,  and  so  she 
had  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the 
people  of  the  Astoria  Clinic  next  door, 
to  purchase  the  house  when  she  was 
ready  to  move  out.  Dr.  Jon  Straumfjord, 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  clinic,  had 
long  had  a  dream  of  taking  over  mom’s 
house,  renovating  it,  and  constructing  a 
connecting  sky  bridge  between  the  house 
and  the  clinic  building.  During  those 
years,  that  is,  the  early  to  mid-70s,  Mom 
and  I  had  many  conversations  about  the 
advisability  of  her  leaving  her  home  and 
moving  into  an  apartment.  My  wife, 
Donna,  and  Mom  got  their  heads  to¬ 
gether,  and  as  a  result  they  had  selected 
an  apartment  and  made  arrangements  for 
the  move.  Both  of  these  women  believed 
in  action  and  so  the  whole  thing  moved 
a  lot  faster  and  easier  than  I  had  dared  to 
hope.  We  got  her  moved  to  the  “Su 
Mare”  Apartments  on  Franklin  Avenue. 
She  was  now  near  her  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  the  Safeway  Store  and  the  clinic 
and  so  it  was  quite  convenient  for  her. 
All  in  all,  she  now  had  nice  comfortable 
living  quarters. 

It  was  not  long  before  we  heard 
rumors  that  the  Astoria  Clinic  had  de¬ 
cided  not  to  remodel  our  former  family 
house,  but  would  instead  demolish  it  and 
build  a  fancy  new  building  in  its  place. 
In  October  1977,  the  walls  came 
tumblin’  down.  The  house  had  been  con¬ 
structed  with  6-inch  steel-reinforced 
walls.  The  contractor  thought  the  walls 
were  some  sort  of  stucco,  but  when  he 
swung  the  wrecking  ball  against  them, 
the  ball  just  bounced  back.  He  had  to 
resort  to  a  large  tractor  and  blade  to  push 
the  walls  down.  The  old  house  stoutly 
resisted,  but  large  machines  were  finally 
able  to  complete  the  destruction.  I 
thought  it  was  really  interesting  that  for 
weeks  after  the  event,  people  would  stop 
me  on  the  street,  telling  me  how  very 


sorry  they  were.  It  was  almost  as  if  there 
had  been  a  death  in  the  family.  My  mom 
was  quoted  in  a  newspaper  article  stating 
it  was  really  too  bad  because  the  house 
was  built  to  last  three  hundred  years.  I 
guess  it’s  sort  of  ironic  when  one  realizes 
how  hard  she  worked  to  save  the  Flavel 
house. 

For  a  few  years,  life  was  pleasant 
enough  for  Mom.  She  was  beginning  to 
wind  down  her  service  to  the  historical 
society.  She  had  various  church  activities 
such  as  potlucks  and  the  like,  numerous 
visits  from  her  local  family,  and  occa¬ 
sional  visits  from  my  sister,  Marcia.  She 
was  also  an  avid  writer  of  cards,  sending 
birthday,  anniversary,  get-well  cards,  and 
so  forth  to  family,  friends  and  neighbors. 
And  her  apartment  was  easy  to  maintain. 

But,  from  1980  on,  life  became 
increasingly  difficult  for  her.  Her  mind 
was  as  sharp  as  ever,  but  her  body  was 
wearing  out.  She  was  wobbly  at  times 
and  was  losing  her  sight  to  macular  de¬ 
generation.  She  was  losing  everything 
but  her  spirit  and  determination. 

Once  I  got  a  call  from  someone  at 
the  Astoria  Clinic  telling  me  she  had 
fallen  somewhere  downtown  and  she  was 
in  the  clinic  day  surgery  getting  stitched 
up.  I  hurried  over.  There  was  my  mother 
lying  on  the  table,  with  Dr.  Roy  Stein- 
mann  leaning  over,  suture  needle  in 
hand,  ready  to  sew  up  a  2  or  3  inch  gash 
over  her  left  eye.  Mom  had  blood  run¬ 
ning  down  her  face  but  she  saw  me  come 
in,  looked  up  and  exclaimed,  “Well, 
Rodney,  I  guess  I  have  left  my  mark  on 
half  the  sidewalks  in  town.”  An  admis¬ 
sion  of  vulnerability  but  not  of  defeat  or 
despair.  I  replied,  “Yes,  and  I’ll  bet  some 
of  those  have  cracks  in  them  now.” 

The  last  several  years  in  her  apart¬ 
ment  were  years  of  increasing  difficulty 
as  she  was  approaching  the  age  of  ninety. 
Mom  was  virtually  unable  to  read  or 
watch  television.  I  remember  her  last 
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several  Christmases,  when  we  had  a  nice 
tree  decorated  with  her  favorite  lights, 
and  ornaments  on  a  table  in  her  living 
room.  She  would  literally  sit  there  for 
hours  just  looking  at  that  tree.  I'm  sure 
her  mind  was  transporting  her  back  to 
happier  times  in  Christmas’s  past. 

With  her  infirmaties  advancing,  she 
became  quite  outspoken  and  generally 
cantankerous.  1  have  always  attributed 
this  behavior  to  the  fact  that  she  was 
angry  and  frustrated  because  there  were 
so  many  things  she  still  wanted  to  do  that 
her  body  wouldn’t  permit. 

By  this  time,  I  had  made  it  a  habit 
to  stop  by  and  see  her  every  day  or  so, 
on  my  way  home  from  the  office.  Once 
I  remember  she  was  having  a  particularly 
difficult  day,  and  in  the  midst  of  what 
she  was  doing,  cleaning  up  a  mess  or 
something,  she  looked  up  and  saw  me 
watching  her.  She  got  that  stem  look  on 
her  face  and  exclaimed,  “Don’t  worry, 
boy;  your  time  is  coming.” 

I  have  never  forgotten  those  words. 
Yes,  my  time  is  coming;  and  yes,  it  is 
already  here.  I  have  frequently  used  that 
or  similar  expessions  when  someone 
speaks  in  a  flippant  manner  about  the 
problems  of  the  elderly. 

Often,  in  her  anger  and  frustration, 
Mom  would  lash  out  at  me,  mostly  be¬ 
cause  I  was  handy.  But  no  matter  how  I 
felt,  I  would  always  try  and  tell  her,  “I 
love  you.  Mom,”  before  I  left  her,  never 
knowing  which  day  would  be  her  last. 

Rose  Draper’s 

After  more  falls,  and  stove  burners 
left  on,  it  became  apparent  to  me  that  my 
mom’s  days  of  staying  in  her  apartment 
were  nearing  an  end.  My  wife,  Donna, 
and  I  took  some  seminars  about  care¬ 
giving  and  then  we  began  to  investigate 
care  facilities,  something  about  which  we 
knew  little.  After  a  diligent  search,  we 
located  an  adult  foster  care  home  on 
Jerome,  a  block  or  so  west  of  8th  Street. 


The  home  was  managed  by  Rose  Draper 
and  her  husband,  a  truly  wonderful  cou¬ 
ple. 

Then  came  the  really  difficult  part, 
that  of  convincing  my  mother  that  she 
should  leave  her  cozy  apartment  and 
move  there.  At  first,  she  wouldn’t  hear 
of  it.  But  things  for  her  became  worse, 
and  appealing  again  to  her  pragmatic 
nature,  1  was  able  to  gain  tacit  approval. 
Those  readers  who  remember  Mom, 
know  that  getting  her  to  do  something 
she  absolutely  didn’t  want  to,  was  akin 
to  “moving  the  immovable  object.”  At 
any  rate,  we  got  her  moved  over  to  Rose 
Draper's  house.  They  tried  to  make  her 
as  comfortable  as  they  could,  but  it  was 
a  very  difficult  time  of  adjustment  both 
for  my  mom  and  for  everybody  else 
there  at  the  time.  1  think  that  having  her 
leave  her  apartment,  in  essence,  was 
taking  the  last  bit  of  independence  from 
a  very  independent  woman.  I  think  that 
probably  removed  much  of  her  will  to  go 
on. 

With  the  spark  gone,  she  became 
much  more  docile  and  cooperative.  Both 
Rose  and  I  knew  that  the  end  was  ap¬ 
proaching.  Mom  had  some  internal 
bleeding,  but  her  problems  were  mostly 
those  of  advancing  age.  She  was  91  14 
years  old  at  the  time. 

She  had  been  in  the  foster  home  for 
about  three  months  when  I  got  a  call 
from  Rose  Draper  that  1  should  come 
there  because  Mom’s  condition  had 
worsened. 

I  sat  with  her  and  talked  and  held 
her  hand.  She  seemed  to  be  slipping 
away  from  us.  Rose  asked  me  if  I  wanted 
her  in  the  hospital,  but  1  responded  that 
if  it  was  okay  with  Rose  that  she  stay  at 
the  house,  we’d  let  her  stay.  Rose  said 
that  was  fine. 

Mom  asked  for  a  cup  of  tea,  which 
I  got  for  her,  but  after  a  sip  or  two,  1 
noticed  that  she  didn’t  swallow  it.  Her 
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breathing  became  more  shallow.  I  felt 
that  was  the  time  to  tell  Mom  for  the  last 
time  that  I  loved  her  and  to  thank  her  for 
everything  she  had  done  for  me.  Then 
her  breathing  stopped.  She  never  finished 
her  last  cup  of  tea.  I  was  able  to  say  a 
prayer  over  her  and  help  Rose  Draper  as 
she  cleaned  my  mother  up. 

So  long,  Mom.  Thanks  for  every¬ 
thing. 


It  has  been  a  privilege  for  me  to  tell 
this  story  and  get  it  into  the  record.  My 
sources  were  my  memory,  personal  com¬ 
munications,  the  audio  tapes  my  sister, 
Marcia,  made  with  Mom,  some  writings 
by  Vera  Gault,  and  various  newspaper 
articles.  I  also  very  much  wish  to  beg  the 
reader 's  indulgence  for  any  errors  and 
omissions. 

Dr.  Rodney  Miller. 


Courtesy  of  the  Author 

“Pleasant  Memories”  was  written  on  this 
photo  of  the  Author,  taken  about  1931. 
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On  the  rails  to  Seaside:  The  S.P.  &  S.  Railroad 


Suitf,  SancI,  ANd  Sun 

By  ThoiviAS  Dill 


Oregon ’  s  beautiful  beaches  and 
magnificent  coastline  have 
always  been  a  magnet  for  the 
traveler  and  vacationer.  All  of  Oregon’s 
362  miles  of  ocean  beaches  are  public 
recreation  areas.  Legislation  brought 
forth  at  the  urging  of  Governor  Oswald 
West  in  1 9 1 3  set  aside  the  wet  sand  area 
as  public  domain  to  prevent  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  sale  of  Oregon’s  tidelands. 

Before  the  construction  of  all- 
weather  roads  and  the  proliferation  of 
private  automobiles,  a  popular  way  to 
access  the  beach  was  by  train.  The  route 
from  Portland  to  Astoria  and  Seaside  was 
no  exception.  Completed  in  1 898  by  the 
Astoria  and  Columbia  River  Railroad,  it 
was  not  long  before  its  potential  for  pas¬ 
senger  traffic  was  realized.  The  A.  & 
C.R.  actively  promoted  its  Clatsop  Beach 
line,  which  paralleled  the  Pacific  Ocean 
for  fifteen  miles  between  Warrenton 
(Mile  Post  105.7)  and  Holladay  (M.P. 
1 19.1).  The  railroad  advertised  heavily 
in  the  Portland  area  encouraging  “weary 
town  dwellers  to  leave  the  dust-laden 
streets  and  sun-baked  pavement  for  the 
refreshing  breezes  and  the  restful  murmur 
of  the  Sea.’’  Many  hotels,  resorts,  cabins, 
and  campgrounds  offered  accommoda¬ 
tions  for  those  wishing  to  spend  more 
than  a  day.  Largest  and  most  popular  of 
these  were  the  Hotel  Moore  and  Locksley 
Hall  in  Seaside  and  Kruse’s  Beach  Hotel 
in  Gearhart.  These  fine  hostelries,  mod¬ 
em  and  first  class  in  every  respect  were 
admirably  situated  along  the  beach. 

Passenger  traffic  proved  to  be  the 
Astoria  and  Columbia  River  Railroad’s 
greatest  asset,  mainly  because  until  1911, 


when  the  Pacific  Railway  and  Navigation 
railroad  was  completed  to  Tillamook,  it 
was  the  only  direct  rail  link  between 
Portland  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  beaches. 
Two  regular  passenger  trains  made  daily 
round  trips  between  Portland  and  Sea¬ 
side.  During  the  summer  months  and  on 
certain  special  occasions,  these  trains 
were  supplemented  by  beach  specials. 
Run  from  mid-June  through  August,  they 
were  extremely  popular  with  the  traveling 
public. 

On  February  24, 1911,  the  Spokane, 
Portland  and  Seattle  Railway  officially 
purchased  the  A.  &  C.R.  The  S.P.  &  S. 
continued  to  maintain  its  Astoria  line 
passenger  schedules.  Being  controlled  by 
the  Northern  Pacific  and  Great  Northern 
also  helped  in  reaching  a  larger  popula¬ 
tion  base.  By  the  summer  season  of  1924, 
there  were  eight  daily  trains  in  operation 
between  Portland  and  Seaside.  Business 
had  never  been  so  good!  Passenger  traffic 
on  the  Astoria  line  was  the  best  on  the 
entire  S.P.  &  S.  system.  In  deference  to 
the  5  and  Vi  day  work  week,  a  special  was 
run  on  Saturday  carrying  people  who  had 
just  gotten  off  work.  Often  referred  to  as 
the  “Daddy  Train,”  it  primarily  trans¬ 
ported  businessmen  traveling  to  the 
beach  to  join  their  families  for  the  week¬ 
end.  Departing  Portland  at  2:00  p.m., 
train  No.  30  made  stops  at  St.  Helens, 
Goble,  Rainier,  Clatskanie,  Astoria, 
Warrenton,  Camp  Clatsop  and  Gearhart, 
arriving  at  Seaside  at  5:50  p.m.  in  time 
for  passengers  to  have  dinner  and  take  a 
leisurely  stroll  on  the  beach.  Train  No. 
31,  which  only  operated  on  Sunday, 
departed  Seaside  at  6:30  p.m.  arriving  at 
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The  A.  &  C.R.  train  #17  at  Holladay,  one  mile  south  of  Seaside,  about  IS 
and  operated  the  local  railroad  since  its  construction,  passed  out  of  exist* 
also  known  as  the  North  Bank  Line. 


CCHS  Photo  #406-23  5#2 

i  1911,  the  Astoria  and  Columbia  River  Railroad  Company,  which  built 
t  was  succeeded  by  the  Spokane,  Portland  and  Seattle  Railway  Company, 


Portland  at  10:35  p.m.  Others  would  take 
the  8:00  a.m.  train,  arriving  at  Gearhart 
at  12:12  p.m.  After  detraining,  many 
would  walk  to  Badgers  restaurant,  lo¬ 
cated  on  the  highway,  for  an  early  din¬ 
ner.  Badgers  was  well-known  for  their 
excellent  fried  chicken  with  all  the  trim¬ 
mings.  After  passengers  dined,  it  was  a 
short  walk  to  the  beach  where  people 
could  play  and  relax  until  time  to  board 
the  train  at  3:50  p.m.  Train  No.  29  ar¬ 
rived  back  in  Portland  at  8:05  p.m.  giving 
passengers  a  full  day  of  surf,  sand  and 
sun. 

Train  length  generally  varied  be¬ 
tween  six  and  a  dozen  cars.  Consists 
included  an  observation  cafe  parlor  car 
and  coaches  with  a  baggage  car  for  stor¬ 
age  and  use  of  the  concessionaire.  [A 
“consist”  refers  to  the  type  of  cars  in  the 
train.]  At  times  patronage  was  heavy 
enough  to  warrant  additional  coaches  and 
even  a  second  section.  Locomotives  used 
to  power  the  train  were  usually  one  of  the 
D-7  class  ten  wheelers  No.’s  160-162  or 
Prairie  class  F-l  No.’s  450-466.  At 
Astoria,  a  smaller  class,  ten  wheeler 
No.’s  150-155  would  be  substituted,  as 
the  1 5 1,000  lb.  weight  of  the  Prairie  class 
2-6-2's  restricted  them  from  crossing  the 
Youngs  Bay  Bridge  west  of  Astoria. 

These  excursion  trains  always  had 
a  “news  butcher”  who  sold  sandwiches, 
candy,  fruit,  novelties,  and  souvenirs.  He 
rented  pillows  and  blankets  and  sold 
magazines,  newspapers  and  playing 
cards.  In  the  baggage  car  were  washtubs 
full  of  chunk  ice  to  cool  bottles  of  soda 
pop.  Some  passengers  packed  picnic 
baskets,  the  contents  of  which  could  be 
supplemented  with  goodies  purchased  in 
Seaside.  Many  recall  with  pleasant  mem¬ 
ories  what  a  relaxing  and  comfortable 
way  it  was  to  travel  to  the  beach. 

In  the  1920s  and  30s,  many  people 
stayed  at  the  elegant  Seaside  Hotel  or  the 
Ocean  House  and  Gearhart  Hotel  in 
Gearhart.  Both  hotels  provided  bus  ser¬ 


vice  to  and  from  the  S.P.  &  S.  depot. 
Small  cottages  were  also  plentiful  and 
very  reasonable,  especially  for  those 
wishing  to  spend  a  week  or  more.  Many 
passengers  simply  made  a  day  trip  of 
traveling  to  the  beach.  The  daily  train 
schedule  allowed  people  three  to  four 
hours  in  Seaside.  Fares  varied  over  the 
years  from  a  low  of  $1.50  to  $5.00  for  a 
round-trip. 

After  all  passengers  had  detrained 
at  Seaside,  the  equipment  would  be  turn¬ 
ed  for  the  return  trip  on  the  wye  at  Holla- 
day  (MP  1 19.1).  [A  “wye”  is  a  track 
layout  that  is  used  to  turn  the  train  in  the 
opposite  direction.]  While  the  train  laid 
over  at  Seaside,  a  coach  cleaner  filled  the 
water  reservoirs,  brushed  the  seats,  swept 
out  the  cars  and  cleaned  the  restrooms. 
A  hosteller  would  inspect  and  oil  the 
locomotive  and  fill  the  tender  with  water 
and  keep  steam  up  for  the  return  trip  to 
Portland. 

By  the  late  1920s,  major  changes 
in  the  way  people  traveled  began  to  have 
a  serious  impact  on  passenger  trains.  The 
private  automobile  was  becoming  ever 
more  popular  as  all-weather  roads  began 
to  connect  distant  communities.  Colum¬ 
bia  Stages  also  began  operating  buses 
between  Portland  and  Seaside  in  direct 
competition  to  the  S.P.  &  S.  passenger 
trains.  Ridership  on  the  passenger  trains 
began  a  downward  spiral  from  which 
they  would  never  recover.  By  the  summer 
of  1 928,  only  one  pair  of  daily  excursion 
trains  were  being  added,  along  with  the 
weekend  limiteds.  This  would  prove  to 
be  the  last  year  in  which  the  extra  daily 
trains  were  run.  In  late  July,  they  were 
pulled  off  due  to  insufficient  passengers. 
With  the  onset  of  the  Great  Depression 
in  1929,  passenger  travel  took  a  further 
decline.  The  summer  of  1930  saw  the  last 
of  the  weekend  “Seashore  Limiteds,” 
trains  30  and  3 1 .  The  grip  of  the  Depres¬ 
sion  kept  most  people  at  home.  Those 
still  able  to  afford  to  travel  rode  the  regu- 
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lar  passenger  trains  to  Clatsop  Beach. 
The  resort  business  also  suffered  and 
many  of  the  smaller  hotels  and  cottages 
were  closed  up  and  vacated. 

By  the  summer  season  of  1 935,  the 
economy  was  beginning  to  improve  and 
the  railroad  re-introduced  the  Saturday 
and  Sunday  trains  No.  30  and  31.  The 
Portland  Journal  helped  in  sponsoring 
and  advertising  these  trains  in  its  newspa¬ 
per.  The  service  didn't  prove  to  be  as 
popular  as  in  the  past.  This  was  due  in 
large  part  to  the  completion  of  the  Sunset 
Highway  between  Portland  and  Seaside 
via  Forest  Grove  in  1936.  More  and  more 
people  chose  the  convenience  of  the 
private  automobile  and  the  flexibility  it 
offered.  Bus  service  provided  by  both 
Oregon  Motor  Stages  and  the  Spokane, 
Portland  and  Seattle  Transportation  Com¬ 
pany  also  proved  popular,  thus  further 
cutting  into  ridership  on  the  trains.  Be¬ 
cause  of  this  competition,  the  beach 
specials  were  only  operated  on  weekends 
between  July  29  and  August  3 1 .  Week¬ 
end  beach  specials  were  run  during  July 
and  August  every  year  through  the  1 942 
season.  Shortages  of  equipment  had 
forced  the  S.P.  &  S.  to  lease  Southern 
Pacific  and  Union  Pacific  passenger  cars 
for  the  1941  season.  This  coupled  with 
America’s  entry  into  World  War  II,  and 
the  need  to  use  what  crews  and  equip¬ 
ment  were  available  for  the  war  effort, 
brought  forth  an  end  to  the  “Clatsop 
Beach  Limiteds”  after  the  1942  season. 

Daily  passenger  service  was  still 
provided  by  trains  No.’s  21  and  24. 
(No.’s  22  and  23  had  been  dropped  on 
October  1,  1940.)  During  the  war,  the 
train  did  a  rather  brisk  business  as  many 
people  had  no  other  means  of  travel  due 
to  the  rationing  of  fuel  and  auto  parts.  A 
great  many  troops  and  their  dependents 
were  also  traveling  to  and  from  Fort 
Stevens.  As  the  war  ended,  passenger 
traffic  on  the  Astoria  branch  continued 
its  pre-war  decline  as  people  resumed  the 


use  of  their  automobiles.  As  a  result  of 
the  loss  of  ridership,  the  parlor  observa¬ 
tion  car  was  pulled  off  on  October  1, 
1946.  Annual  losses  continued  to  rise, 
however,  reaching  almost  $40,000  in 
1950.  The  railroad  petitioned  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission  to  discon¬ 
tinue  trains  21  and  22  (the  latter  renum¬ 
bered  from  old  24).  There  was  little 
opposition  and  the  last  run  was  set  for 
January  1 5,  1 952.  The  final  Sunday  train 
on  January  13  drew  a  large  crowd  hoping 
to  catch  a  last  ride.  Two  units  and  sixteen 
cars  were  needed  to  handle  the  1,192 
passengers  with  many  others  being  turned 
away  for  lack  of  space.  This  was  in  stark 
contrast  to  the  average  ridership  of  less 
than  five  revenue  passengers  per  run 
during  the  trains’  final  years. 

After  that  date,  there  were  a  number 
of  special  excursions  run  to  Seaside, 
chartered  by  various  groups.  The  S.P.  & 
S.  was  very  co-operative  in  running  these 
excursion  trains.  As  more  and  more  pas¬ 
senger  equipment  was  sold  or  scrapped, 
it  became  difficult  to  procure  the  cars 
necessary  to  run  these  specials.  What  is 
believed  to  be  the  last  passenger  special 
run  on  the  Astoria  branch  was  a  business 
excursion  to  Astoria  in  1982  for  World 
Trade  Week.  All  of  this  is  now  a  thing  of 
the  past  as  the  rails  have  been  removed 
and  the  line  abandoned  west  of  Wauna 
(MP  74.2). 


Tom  Dill,  of  Eugene,  Oregon,  has 
worked  as  a  fireman  and  engineer  on  the 
S.P.  's  Oregon  tines  for  thirty  years.  He 
is  co-author,  along  with  Ed  Austin,  of  the 
book,  S.P.  &  S.:  The  Spokane  Portland 
&  Seattle  Railway,  published  in  1 996  by 
Pacific  Fast  Mail,  Edmonds,  Washing¬ 
ton.  A  copy  of  the  book  is  in  the  CCHS 
Archives. 

The  1998  Spokane,  Portland  and 
Seattle  Railroad  Convention  will  be  held 
at  the  Red  Lion  Inn  on  July  1 1  to  12th. 
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A  ride  on  the  S.P.  &  S.  in  1944 


On  Into  The  Night 

By  Frank  Frost 


Frank  Frost  has  sent  us  a  series  of 
short  pieces  about  his  service  in  the  U.S. 
Navy  in  World  War  II.  Two  of  the  stories 
take  place  in  Clatsop  County  and  this 
one  has  a  tie  to  the  previous  article. 

Frank  has  also  written  about  grow¬ 
ing  up  in  Svensen  and  some  of  these 
stories  are  planned  for  the  future. 

To  set  the  scene:  Frank  went 
through  boot  camp  in  San  Diego,  then 
received  training  as  a  radar  operator. 
After  a  short  time  in  Seattle,  he  was  to 
take  the  train  to  Astoria  where  he  and  the 
others  would  board  the  ship  they  had 
been  assigned  to. 

Anyone  who  has  had  the  plea¬ 
sure  of  riding  in  a  troop  train 
understands  very  well  why 
the  accommodations  are  commonly  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  cattle  cars.  They  were  rail 
cars  fitted  out  with  bunks,  five  high  and 
so  densely  packed  that  there  was  almost 
no  floor  space  left  to  move  about  in.  Con¬ 
sequently,  we  mostly  kept  to  our  bunks, 
reading,  napping,  writing  letters  or  what¬ 
ever  it  took  to  make  the  hours  pass.  Un¬ 
less  you  happened  to  draw  a  very  fortu¬ 
nately  located  bunk,  it  was  hard  to  see 
out;  there  were  few  vantage  points  acces¬ 
sible  to  the  windows.  So  what!  It  was 
raining  outside  and  the  windows  were 
steamed  up  anyhow.  The  car  was  over¬ 
heated  for  most  of  the  trip,  due  to  an 
enthusiastic  wood-burning  heater  at  one 
end.  The  air  was  thick  with  cigarette 
smoke  and  the  odors  of  packed  humanity. 
For  us,  it  was  a  mercifully  short  trip:  only 
a  couple  hundred  miles  from  Seattle, 
Washington  to  Astoria,  Oregon,  where 


we  were  to  board  our  ship.  Only  a  couple 
hundred  miles,  but  a  long,  long  day. 
About  fourteen  hours  as  I  remember  it. 
For  most,  it  was  a  dreary,  seemingly 
endless  day.  I  was  the  exception. 

The  first  leg,  from  Seattle  to  Port¬ 
land  passed  with  agonizing  slowness.  But 
then,  at  Portland,  the  train  was  switched 
onto  the  tracks  taking  it  down  the  Colum¬ 
bia  to  Astoria.  Passenger  trains  were  still 
running  this  route  in  those  days  and  I  had 
ridden  them  several  times  as  a  boy.  I  was 
almost  home.  I  wormed  my  way  to  a 
window,  my  heart  pounding  with  antici¬ 
pation. 

It  was  beginning  to  get  dark  as  we 
passed  through  the  town  of  Clatskanie. 
I  had  dated  a  girl  a  few  times  that  lived 
there.  Then  through  Bradwood  and  then 
Clifton.  The  first,  a  sawmill  town,  the 
second,  a  little  fishing  settlement.  I  had 
visited  each  of  them  many,  many  times. 
I  had  friends  living  within  sight  of  the 
tracks.  It  was  fully  dark  when  we  crossed 
over  Blind  Slough.  No  one  else  could  see 
a  thing  outside  the  train,  but  I  knew 
where  we  were,  almost  to  the  foot.  I  had 
passed  under  that  bridge  by  boat  a  hun¬ 
dred  times.  My  home  was  a  scant  two 
miles  beyond  my  window.  I  had  ridden 
the  track  from  here  to  Astoria  dozens  of 
times.  Ridden,  hell,  I  had  walked  most  of 
it.  I  tried  hard  to  swallow  the  lump  in  my 
throat.  I  hadn’t  realized  just  how  home¬ 
sick  I  was. 

In  those  bleak  days,  there  was  a 
blackout  in  effect  for  much  of  the  West 
Coast.  But  since  the  tide  of  war  in  the 
Pacific  had  shifted,  it  was  no  longer 
being  taken  very  seriously  in  most  places. 
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The  Train  runs  for  several  miles  over  trestle  bridges 
as  it  approaches  Astoria,  Oregon. 


Courtesy  of  the  Editor 

About  1900.  The  passenger  train  heads  west  over  the  water  toward  Astoria, 
with  Tongue  Point  in  the  distance.  Note  the  two  sailing  ships. 


Not  so  here  at  the  mouth  of  the  Colum¬ 
bia.  People  still  remembered  the  ineffec¬ 
tual  shelling  of  Fort  Stevens  by  a  Japa¬ 
nese  submarine  a  scant  two  years  earlier. 
Outside  the  train,  in  the  stormy  darkness, 
few  lights  showed.  No  matter;  I  knew 
where  we  were.  I  recognized  the  dim 
outlines  of  farm  buildings,  road  cross¬ 
ings,  even  certain  distinctive  trees. 

As  the  tracks  approach  the  city  of 
Astoria,  they  cross  the  base  at  Tongue 
Point  which  was  then  used  by  the  Navy 
as  a  base  for  seaplanes  that  flew  constant 
anti-submarine  patrols  along  the  coast. 
Despite  the  presumed  blackout,  there 
were  shielded  lights  and  activity  to  be 
seen  as  we  rumbled  past.  Beyond  Tongue 
Point  the  tracks  ran  on  a  short  trestle  over 
tide  flats  for  a  couple  of  miles  before 
touching  back  to  shore  and  the  city  of 
Astoria. 

By  this  time  the  rain  had  eased  and 
a  thick  fog  had  formed.  It  must  have  been 
high  tide  since  nothing  but  water  was 


visible  on  either  side  of  us.  We  chuffed 
on  through  the  eerie  featureless  night. 
There  was  not  a  light  to  be  seen  any¬ 
where.  We  were  suspended  over  water 
with  no  shoreline  in  sight,  moving  slowly 
ahead  into  nothingness.  After  three-quar¬ 
ters  of  a  mile  of  this,  the  train  stopped. 
Then  it  backed  up  until  the  lights  of 
Tongue  Point  were  again  visible.  It  paus¬ 
ed  a  moment,  then  went  bravely  forward 
again  into  the  fog  and  water  and  dark¬ 
ness.  Once  more,  after  three-quarters  of 
a  mile  or  so,  it  stopped.  This  time  it  did¬ 
n’t  budge  until  the  conductor  finally 
came  into  our  car  and  asked,  “Has  any¬ 
one  ever  been  here  before?” 

1  waited  for  someone  more  authori¬ 
tative  than  I  to  answer,  but  when  nobody 
did,  1  finally  admitted  that  I  had.  1  climb¬ 
ed  down  onto  the  rain  slicked  roadbed 
with  him  and  he  asked  me  where  the  hell 
Astoria  was.  I  nearly  choked.  After  all, 
how  many  choices  do  you  have  on  a 
single  rail  line. 
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And,  so  help  me,  without  so  much 
as  cracking  a  smile,  I  pointed  straight 
ahead  and  said,  “Go  that  way.”-& 


Courtesy  of  the  Author 

Frank  Frost  in  March  1997 

About  Frank  Frost.., 

There  were  thirteen  of  us,  seven  girls 
and  six  boys,  in  the  Knappa  High  School 
class  of  1944.  So  far  as  I  know,  ten  of  us 
are  still  living  as  of  March  1998.  Rex 
Vincent  died  several  years  ago,  then  Es¬ 
ther  Johnson,  and  I  learned  recently  that 
Doug  Messenger  passed  away  in  January 
of  this  year.  The  rest  of  us  all  live  within 
commuting  distance  of  the  old  home 
place.  Jackie  Vandervelt,  in  Alaska,  and 
Dorothy  Peterson  (Messenger),  in  eastern 
Washington  are,  I  think,  the  only  two 
living  outside  of  Oregon.  I  haven’t  seen 
or  talked  to  any  of  the  old  crew  for  some 
time  now  so  my  information  could  well 
be  out  of  date.  Since  my  sister,  Lois  Frost 
(Aho),  died  four  years  ago,  my  ability  to 
keep  up  with  people  who  once  meant  so 
much  to  me  has  withered. 

Three  or  four  days  after  graduation, 
Elmer  Johnson  and  I  were  shipped  off  to 
San  Diego  and  Navy  boot  camp.  The  Navy 
had  its  own  plans  for  us  after  that  and  we 
parted  company. 


I  spent  most  of  the  next  year  at  sea, 
then  entered  the  Navy  V- 12  (officer  train¬ 
ing)  program  and  spent  my  last  nine 
months  of  active  duty  as  a  full-time  col¬ 
lege  student  at  Oregon  State.  With  a  ratio 
of  women  to  men  students  of  four  or  five 
to  one,  the  campus  was  as  close  to 
heaven  as  it  gets  for  any  nineteen  or 
twenty  year-old  male  —  me,  for  instance. 
It  was  also  nice  to  discover  that  there 
were  several  girls  I  had  known  in  high 
school:  Phyllis  Takalo  (Amsberry)  from 
my  class  and  Jean  Ritter  (Smith),  Imo- 
gene  Lawrence  (Abrahamson)  and  Har¬ 
riet  Fish  (Engblom)  from  the  class  be¬ 
hind  me.  Despite  this  small,  built-in 
group  of  old  friends,  it  only  took  the  first, 
heady  two  or  three  months  of  frenetic 
social  life  before  I  met  Mary  Helen  Mor¬ 
rison,  a  Portland  girl,  to  whom  I  have 
now  been  happily  married  for  nearly 
fifty-two  years.  She  swears  my  uniform 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it... 

Once  discharged  (and  married),  we 
moved  south  to  Eugene  where  I  eventu¬ 
ally  got  my  degree  in  Architecture  from 
the  U.  Of  O.  In  1 950,  midway  through  my 
stint  at  the  University,  I  made  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  blunder  of  joining  the  Naval  Reserve. 
Six  days  later  the  Korean  war  started. 
Three  months  later,  I  was  aboard  a  de¬ 
stroyer  in  the  Pacific. 

By  the  time  I  finally  earned  my 
degree,  our  daughter,  Lynn,  was  already 
a  two  year-old.  I  needed  a  job.  I  accepted 
the  first  one  offered  to  me,  that  of  a  tem¬ 
porary,  entry  level  draftsman  with  the 
Portland  City  Planning  Bureau. 

Thirty  years  later,  I  retired  from  that 
same  Bureau,  having  progressed  through 
every  level  of  responsibility  from  bottom 
to  top.  I  served  with  the  Planning  Bureau 
during  the  tumultuous,  exciting  late  1 960s 
and  the  1970s  when  Portland  suddenly 
developed  the  political  will  to  re-invent 
itself  and  become  the  vital,  modern  city 
it  is  today. ..and  with  a  downtown  that  is 
the  envy  of  the  nation.  I  participated  in 
most  of  the  big  decisions  during  that  time, 
though  neither  I  nor  anyone  else  can  claim 
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sole  responsibility  for  any.  The  life  of  a 
bureaucrat  is  often  a  drab  and  monotonous 
one.  I  feel  eternally  grateful  that  fortune 
put  me  at  a  time  and  place  where  I  could 
truly  participate  in  a  tide  of  positive,  vi¬ 
brant  change.  I  guess  the  bottom  line  is, 
I  thoroughly  enjoyed  my  career.  1  think  I 
was  good  at  what  1  did,  and  am  grateful 
to  have  had  the  opportunity  to  be  where 
I  was  at  that  particular  time. 

Despite  the  satisfactions  of  my  job, 
I  was  more  than  ready  to  retire  when,  in 
1984,  it  became  realistically  possible  to 
do  so.  I  wanted  to  explore  other  worlds 
and  other  lives.  We  had  always  traveled 
as  much  as  time  and  finances  permitted 
and  now,  time  at  least,  would  no  longer 
be  a  constraint.  So  travel  we  did.  Around 
the  U.S.  for  four  months,  living  in  a  cam¬ 
per  van,  back  to  Europe  a  time  or  two,  to 
Mexico,  up  to  Hudson’s  Bay  to  watch  the 
polar  bear  migration  —  pretty  much  wher¬ 


ever  and  whenever  the  mood  of  the  mo¬ 
ment  took  us.  They  were  very  nice  years. 

But  nothing  lasts  forever  and  health 
problems  began  to  intrude.  About  seven 
years  ago,  1  discovered  I  was  going  blind. 
It  was  a  condition  that  had  begun  a  dozen 
years  earlier,  but  neither  my  doctors  nor 
I  realized  the  disruptions  to  my  vision 
were  to  be  permanent  and  progressive. 
Damned  nuisance.  Our  lifestyle  changed, 
but  not  a  lot.  I  don’t  drive  or  go  fishing, 
hunting  or  hiking.  We  still  travel,  though 
not  as  adventurously  as  we  once  did.  Now 
we  go  on  an  Elderhostel  now  and  then,  or 
on  semi-local  excursions  with  patient 
friends  who  do  the  driving,  or  go  (often 
by  train)  to  visit  distant  friends  or  kids  and 
grandkids. 

Life  remains  good  and  fun  --  and  a 
hell  of  a  lot  better  than  any  alternative  that 
comes  to  mind. -I* 


Courtesy  of  the  Author 

The  class  of  1944  at  Knappa-Svensen  High  School. 

Front  row,  left  to  right:  Ellen  Aho,  Ina  Knapp,  Roberta  Mulkey,  Esther 
Johnson,  Dorothy  Peterson,  Phyllis  Takalo,  Jackie  Vandervelt,  and  Mrs. 
Baldwin.  Back  row:  Rex  Vinson,  Frank  (Bub)  Frost,  Fred  Sold,  Bob 
Engblom,  Elmer  Johnson  and  Doug  Messenger. 
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Astoria ’s  Olney  School  students 


Growing  lip  On  the  Hilltop 

By  Truman  (Ted)  E.  Slotte 


The  1920s  had  its  carefree  days 
that  changed  at  the  outset  of 
the  market  crash  in  1929.  Jobs 
and  homes  were  lost.  People  were  soon 
begging  for  food.  My  father,  who  was  a 
partner  in  a  thriving  construction  busi¬ 
ness,  lost  heavily,  but  we  never  ran  out 
of  food. 

I  recall  my  father  giving  a  man  fifty 
cents  to  buy  food.  Another  said  he  would 
work  two  weeks  for  nothing  if  he  didn’t 
prove  to  be  better  than  the  next  man.  A 
girl  sitting  next  to  me  in  school  always 
brought  extra  newspapers  to  shove  in  the 
soles  of  her  wom-out  shoes.  One  day,  she 
was  called  out  of  the  room.  Her  father 
had  brought  new  shoes.  She  beamed  with 
happiness  when  she  returned.  The  rest  of 
the  class  did  too. 

School  life  started  for  us  in  a  four- 
room  building  called  Olney  School,  not 
to  be  mistaken  for  rural  Olney  on  High¬ 
way  202.  This  all-wood  structure  on  4th 
Street  and  Clatsop  Avenue  was  built 
during  the  first  World  War  to  take  care 
of  the  influx  of  people  that  came  to  work 
in  the  shipyards  and  mills  on  Youngs 
Bay.  We  spent  our  first  four  years  of 
school  life  here,  then  on  to  Lewis  and 
Clark  Junior  High,  which  is  no  more,  and 
the  last  three  years  at  Astoria  High, 
which  is  now  Clatsop  Community  Col¬ 
lege. 

Each  morning,  Mildred  Howell 
Dawson,  who  was  the  principal  and 
fourth  grade  teacher,  would  come  “tool¬ 
ing”  down  the  gravel  road  to  the  school 
yard  in  her  open  air  Model  T  Ford.  Park¬ 
ing  was  no  problem,  hers  was  the  only 


car.  She  was  quite  thorough  and  ran  a 
tight  ship.  Some  paddles  hung  on  a  hook 
outside  her  room  and  she  knew  how  to 
use  them.  I  was  the  recipient  of  her  cor¬ 
rective  measures  more  than  once.  When 
I  visited  with  her  recently,  she  denied 
ever  paddling  me,  but  winked  her  eye  at 
the  other  people  in  the  room.  She  is  still 
living  and  residing  in  Seaside  at  the  age 
of  near  or  past  one  hundred  years. 

The  custodians  were  a  man  and  wife 
team,  with  the  last  name  of  Norgaard 
[Edward  and  Hilda  C.  who  lived  on  6th 
Street],  In  today’s  language,  you  might 
also  call  them  counselors.  Mrs.  Norgaard 
would  always  look  out  the  door  to  see  if 
anybody  was  still  coming  down  the  road 
and  waited  before  she  rang  the  bell.  Mr. 
Norgaard  would  let  us  build  forts  with 
the  four-foot  long  firewood  stacked  in  the 
yard,  and  sometimes  we  helped  him  haul 
it  in.  The  huge  furnace  consumed  many 
cords  of  wood.  Whenever  we  had  a  cold 
or  sore  throat,  he  would  give  us  a  piece 
of  pitchy  fir  wood  to  chew  on.  It  proba¬ 
bly  did  not  help,  but  we  thought  it  did. 

I  didn’t  care  much  for  school  in 
those  early  years,  nor  did  my  life-long 
friend,  Frank  Thorsness,  who  later  owned 
the  Thorsness  Glass  Shop  on  Marine 
Drive.  We  would  rather  be  building  one 
of  our  many  shacks  that  we  always  were 
working  on.  Most  students  did  not  like 
our  first  grade  teacher.  As  a  result,  we 
failed  to  adapt  ourselves.  This  was  the 
pattern  for  the  rest  of  my  school  life, 
something  I  later  regretted. 

The  hilltop  was  a  thriving  commu¬ 
nity  at  one  time.  It  consisted  of  three 
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Courtesy  of  Barbara  Parpala 

Frank  Thorsness  and  Ted  Slotte  with  Rags,  the  dog,  on  7th  Street 
in  Astoria  in  1938.  The  car  is  a  1924  Dodge. 


grocery  stores,  meat  market,  barber  shop, 
gas  station,  confectionery  store,  novelty 
store,  county  shops,  which  later  became 
the  Crystal  Laundry,  and  a  second-hand 
store  run  by  Tracey  Huntsucker,  whose 
main  product  was  reliners  and  boots  for 
tires.  His  vocabulary  wasn't  the  sweetest 
to  hear,  but  he  was  a  good  musician,  and 
whenever  some  friends  would  drop  in, 
the  shop  would  close.  They  would  pull 
the  cork,  warm  up  the  fiddles,  and  there 
was  music  until  the  wee  hours,  till  they 
ran  out  of  libation. 

A1  Anderson  ran  the  service  station. 
If  anyone  had  a  car  problem,  they  turned 
to  him.  I  had  the  privilege  to  work  for 
him  during  my  high-school  days. 

In  the  early  thirties,  Clark  Babcock 
opened  a  confectionery  store.  Earlier,  he 
had  owned  Peter  Pan  Grocery  which,  at 
that  time,  was  also  a  confectionery.  His 
place  proved  to  be  our  gathering  place, 
pinball  machines  and  punch  boards  were 
in  vogue.  An  important  feature  of  his 
store  was  a  large  candy  case  bulging  with 
penny  candy.  Clark  had  great  patience 


waiting  for  the  younger  children  making 
choices  with  their  pennies  and  nickels. 
Bob  Palmberg,  whose  folks  ran  one  of 
the  grocery  stores,  Gilbert  Spicer,  whose 
father  worked  for  them,  and  I  would  find 
spurious  reasons  for  getting  into  the  store 
room.  Then  I’d  pluck  out  a  plump  morsel 
from  the  pickle  barrel. 

After  high  school,  we  three  joined 
the  army  together.  Both  boys  gave  their 
lives  in  battle. 

Money  was  still  hard  to  come  by  as 
we  approached  our  teens.  Most  homes 
burned  wood  for  heat.  Some  of  us  ac¬ 
quired  steady  customers  for  whom  we 
hauled  and  stacked  wood.  Peeling  cas- 
cara  bark  that  sold  for  four  or  five  cents 
a  pound  was  another  source  of  revenue. 
We  began  to  roam  off  the  hill  when  new 
opportunities  opened  up  on  the  water¬ 
front.  One  was  the  job  of  unloading  box¬ 
cars  of  watermelons  that  Pacific  Fruit 
would  get  in  from  time  to  time.  Our  pay 
was  all  the  cracked  ones  we  could  pack. 
We  made  sure  there  was  plenty  of  these. 
Hauling  them  home  was  a  problem,  so 
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our  first  order  was  to  eat  our  fill  while 
sitting  on  the  docks  watching  all  the  activ¬ 
ity  on  the  river.  Most  freight  came  by  rail 
or  river.  This,  plus  the  cannery  and  tug¬ 
boats,  made  constant  boat  movement.  The 
larger  river  boats  like  the  Lurline,  Undine, 
Georgiana,  Hosford  and  America,  would 
unload  their  cargoes.  This  was  done  mostly 
by  hand.  Horses  were  sometimes  used  for 
heavier  loads. 

There  were  also  smaller  craft  like  the 
General  Washington,  which  went  into 
places  like  Deep  River  on  the  North  Shore 
and  the  Watco  and  Julia  B  out  of  Cath- 
lamet.  The  ferry  Pioneer  made  two  trips 
daily  from  Knappton,  except  on  occasion, 
a  trip  would  be  missed  when  she  became 
high  and  dry  on  a  sandbar.  The  other  two 
ferries,  Tourist  #2  and  North  Beach,  were 
in  fierce  competition  until  Tourist  #2  pre¬ 
vailed.  When  I  was  thirteen,  my  parents 
yielded  to  my  pleading  and  let  me  take  a 
ride  to  Portland  on  the  river  boat  Hosford. 
The  fare  for  this  most  interesting  trip  was 
fifty  cents.  The  trip  took  about  eighteen 
hours,  with  stops  at  dozens  of  places,  often 
times  for  a  lone  person  on  a  dike.  Two 
kindly  lady  passengers  became  concerned 
about  my  welfare  since  I  had  to  travel 
across  town  to  my  destination.  They  wrote 
out  names,  streetcar  numbers,  and  transfers 
I  had  to  take.  Without  these,  I  surely  would 
have  been  lost  in  the  big  city. 

A  lot  of  our  summer  activities  were 
spent  at  our  big  swimming  pool  and  play¬ 
ground:  the  Youngs  Bay.  The  Yacht  Club 
was  building  up  its  marina.  Nels  Abra- 
hamson,  the  man  in  charge  would  let  us 
use  a  sailboat  from  time  to  time. 

Because  I  needed  a  bike  but  did  not 
have  the  funds,  I  negotiated  with  Ray 
Johnson,  who  later  in  life  owned  City  Iron 
Works.  For  the  sum  of  seventy-five  cents, 
he  gave  me  enough  pieces  to  make  a  com¬ 
plete  bike.  My  father  helped  me  blacksmith 
some  of  the  parts.  A  rough  looking  but 
serviceable  vehicle  resulted.  No  machine 
acquired  since  has  given  me  such  joy. 

To  hone  up  on  our  shooting  skills,  we 
shot  at  crows  at  the  city  dump  on  the  Pipe¬ 
line  Road,  but  most  of  the  time  they  were 


too  wily  for  us.  We  did  better  at  night  time 
when  we  strapped  flashlights  to  the  barrels 
of  our  guns  to  shoot  rats.  Thirty  or  forty 
could  easily  be  bagged  until  we  ran  out  of 
ammo.  These  .22  shots  cost  about  fifteen 
cents  for  a  box  of  fifty. 

In  early  high  school.  Bill  Ford  and  I 
went  into  partnership  cutting  wood.  At 
S6.00  a  cord,  our  best  customer  was  Bert 
Endicott,  the  barber.  We  were  cutting  city- 
owned  timber,  where  the  middle  school 
now  stands,  but  nobody  bothered  us.  Bill 
also  had  a  trapline.  I  would  accompany 
him  at  times,  but  the  price  of  fur  dropped 
so  low,  it  was  unprofitable.  Bill  and  I  had 
a  part-time  job  at  L.D.  Jackson  Fruit  and 
Produce.*  Although  some  of  this  was 
heavy  work  (everything  seemed  to  come 
in  one  hundred  pound  sacks  or  boxes),  it 
was  very  interesting.  Every  neighborhood 
had  a  grocery  store,  at  least  two  dozen 
were  in  Astoria.  What  I  remember  most 
was  delivering  to  the  Chinese  bunkhouse 
at  C.R.P.A.  Cannery.  We  often  arrived 
there  before  noon.  Food  would  already  be 
laid  out  in  neat  dishes.  Everything  was 
spartan,  but  clean.  The  workers  had  only 
so  much  time,  everything  had  to  be  ready. 
Bill  and  I  are  still  partners  in  a  way.  We 
married  sisters. 

While  still  in  high  school,  many  of 
us  joined  the  Oregon  National  Guard, 
mainly  for  one  dollar  pay  for  each  weekly 
drill.  When  World  War  II  started  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  we  were  inducted  into  federal  service 
for  one  year’s  training.  This  turned  into 
five  years  for  many  of  us.  Some  were 
discharged  after  one  year  to  be  recalled 
into  the  service  of  choice.  With  the  war 
came  an  end  to  our  years  of  growing  up  on 
the  hill.  Ten  boys  from  here  and  the  neigh¬ 
boring  area  were  to  lose  their  lives  in  the 
war.  That  is  another  story. ♦ 


*See  the  Fall  1993,  Fall  1995,  and 
Summer  1996  issues  of  Cumtux  for  stories 
by  Ivy  Miller  Jackson  (Mrs.  Laurence 
Jackson .) 

We  have  more  stories  by  Truman 
Slotte  that  we  will  be  printing  in  future 
issues  o/Cumtux. 
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THEN  AND  NOW: 

About  1926.  These  stores  were  on  the  west  side  of  8th  Street  at  the  top  of  the  hill  in 
Astoria.  The  business  on  the  left  is  Luther  Elmer  Tennant’s  Barber  Shop;  next  is  Charlie 
Wahl's  Meat  Market,  and  at  right  is  Emil  Palmberg’s  Mercantile  Store.  Tracey  Hunsucker 
moved  into  Wahl’s  place.  John  E.  Beezley’s  Confectionery  and  T.S.  Endicott’s  Barber 
Shop  later  went  into  the  space  occupied  by  Palmberg’s  Mercantile  and  Palmberg  moved 
across  the  street.  Later  Clark  Babcock  (Clarx)  bought  out  Beezley’s.  In  1944,  Clarx  was 
bought  by  William  Foster.  The  author  remembers  a  stationery  store  where  Tennants  is 
above.  Note  the  poster  showing  different  syles  of  bobbing  hair  at  Tennants.  CCHS  Photo, 
from  the  collection  of  Robert  Owen  J.  Hillard. 

April  1998.  There  have  been  few  changes  in  the  basic  structure  of  these  buildings  in  the 
more  than  seventy  years  that  they  have  been  standing.  Even  the  cup  that  held  the  electrical 
hook-up  is  still  attached  to  the  building  in  the  same  place.  Courtesy  of  the  Editor. 


Early  Clatsop  County  families  and  the  Seattle  connection 


The  Carruthers,  Pike  and  Wood  Families 

By  Barbara  Keist  McClenny 


How  many  times  has  one  walk¬ 
ed  in  their  forefathers’  foot¬ 
steps  and  not  known  that  is 
what  they  were  doing  or  even  given  it  any 
thought? 

On  my  visits  to  Astoria,  I  have  driv¬ 
en  past  a  certain  cemetery  and  did  not 
even  realize  there  was  a  cemetery  there, 
or  have  any  idea  that  my  great  and  great 
great  grandparents  were  buried  there. 

I  became  interested  in  genealogy, 
around  ten  years  ago,  after  my  children 
were  grown,  and  had  gone  through  all  of 
my  mother's  papers  looking  for  infor¬ 
mation.  For  a  long  time,  I  had  no  clue  as 
to  where  my  great  grandparents  were 
buried. 

As  I  progressed  in  my  search,  I 
learned  that  my  great  grandfather,  Wil¬ 
liam  Harry  Wood,  had  lived  in  Astoria, 
Oregon  and  so  might  be  buried  there, 
somewhere.  The  mystery  began  to  un¬ 
fold.  I  looked  in  the  local  phone  book 
and  found  the  addresses  of  the  cemeter¬ 
ies.  After  I  got  home,  I  wrote  to  one  place 
and  they  replied  that  Harry  Wood  was 
not  buried  there,  but  was  instead  buried 
at  Greenwood  Cemetery.  Some  nice 
person  even  sent  an  article  about  his 
death  from  the  local  newspaper. 

[The  following  is  what  Barbara 
McClenny  has  learned  about  the  family 
she  shares  with  many  other  Clatsop 
County  people .] 

The  Carruthers  family 
Richard  Thomas  and  Mary  Faint 
Carruthers,  bom  August  21,  1811  and 
May  22,  1816,  came  across  the  waters 


from  Ainstable,  Cumberland,  England 
and  Carlisle,  Westmoreland,  England, 
respectively  to  Whitby,  Ontario,  Canada 
and  were  married  there  October  31, 
1839. 

They  had  four  children  while  they 
lived  in  Ontario:  John,  bom  in  1839, 
Sarah  Ann,  bom  on  December  19,  1 843, 
Robert  Rex,  bom  on  April  8,  1845  and 
Mary  Jane,  bom  on  July  26,  1 847.  Some¬ 
time  after  1847  they  migrated  to  Boone- 
ville,  Cooper  County,  Missouri.  They  are 
listed  in  the  1 850  federal  Missouri  census 
where  Richard's  occupation  is  a  stone 
mason. 

In  1851  their  son,  John,  died  and  he 
was  buried  there  in  Missouri.  This  death 
could  have  been  a  contributing  factor  for 
their  migration  in  1852,  as  they  came 
west  by  ox-team  to  Portland,  Oregon  and 
settled  there,  where  there  were  only  a  few 
log  cabins. 

Later  they  moved  to  Long  Beach, 
Washington  to  homestead,  where  their 
daughter,  Sophia,  was  bom  in  1855. 
Richard  Carruthers  was  a  left-handed 
brick  mason  and  my  family  history  says 
he  built  Cape  Disappointment  lighthouse 
in  1856.  From  there,  Richard  and  Mary 
moved  to  Oysterville,  built  and  managed 
the  Pacific  House  Hotel,  where  they  had 
two  more  children,  Maria,  bom  in  1857, 
and  William  Alfred,  bom  on  July  4, 
1861.  Their  son,  Robert,  took  over  the 
management  of  the  hotel  in  1876.  Rich¬ 
ard  died  on  November  12,  1897  and 
Mary  died  on  December  4,  1899.  They 
are  buried  in  Oysterville  Cemetery. 
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CCHS  Photo  Access.  #96.28. 136 

Mrs.  Harry  Wood  (Mary  Jane  Carruthers  Pike  Wood) 

1847-1919 
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Courtesy  of  the  Author 

Harvey  Lake  Pike 

Died  in  1897 

In  1900,  Robert  Carruthers  made  a 
trip  back  to  Missouri  and  exhumed  his 
little  brother  and  brought  him  to  Oyster- 
ville  to  be  buried  alongside  his  parents 
in  Oysterville  Cemetery,  which  explains 
why  the  tombstone  reads  Richard,  Mary, 
and  John  Carruthers. 

The  Pike  Family 

Meanwhile,  John  Henry  Pike,  a 
native  of  New  Hampshire,  was  in  Prince¬ 
ton,  Illinois  when  he  decided  to  join  a 
wagon  train  in  which  several  Seattle 
pioneers  had  joined,  namely:  Dexter 
Horton,  Rev.  Daniel  Bagley,  William  H. 
Shoudy,  and  Aaron  and  Thomas  Mercer. 
John  Henry  settled  in  Corvallis  Oregon 
where  he  sent  for  his  wife,  Helen  Lake 
Pike,  and  family  to  come  west  by  way  of 
Panama.  Harvey,  the  oldest  son,  came 
west  overland  with  another  group. 

John  Henry  Pike  went  to  Seattle, 
Washington  in  1 858,  his  family  following 
later.  They  lived  where  Ivar  Haglund's 
Smith  Tower  now  stands.  John  worked 
at  carpentry  finishing  and  son  Harvey 


Courtesy  of  the  Author 

William  Harry  Wood  at  age  40 

1851-1900 

became  an  apprentice  painter.  While 
there,  Harvey  obtained  a  deed  to  a  tract 
of  public  land  in  present  Montlake  on 
June  12,  1861,  including  the  isthmus 
where  the  ship  canal  now  is  between 
Lake  Union  and  Lake  Washington. 

Harvey  started  digging  a  canal  with 
a  pick,  shovel  and  wheelbarrow  but  was 
doomed  to  failure.  He  had  invented  and 
patented  a  hydraulic  dredge  with  possible 
plans  to  further  his  dream.  In  time, 
Harvey  abandoned  his  plan  and  deeded 
the  Montlake  land  to  the  newly  organized 
Lake  Washington  Canal  Company. 

In  1864,  John  Henry  and  family 
lived  on  what  is  now  Pike  Street  in  Seat¬ 
tle.  Harvey  went  into  oyster  planting  on 
the  flats  of  Elliott  Bay  and  even  invented 
a  hay  press. 

Sometime  after  this,  John  Henry 
Pike,  along  with  Harvey,  moved  to 
Astoria,  Oregon.  Harvey  then  met  and 
married  Mary  Jane  Carruthers,  July  26, 

1 867.  They  were  married  at  her  parents 
home  in  Oysterville,  Washington.  They 
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had  a  daughter,  Edna  Adell,  born  April 
19,  1868  in  the  house  of  her  grandpar¬ 
ents,  John  and  Helen  Lake  Pike,  on  12th 
and  Franklin  in  Astoria,  Oregon.  The 
house  was  then  known  as  “Pike's  Peak,” 
because  of  its  unusual  roof. 

Edna  Pike  married  Oluf  Isaac  Peter¬ 
sen,  a  native  of  Denmark,  on  September 
15,  1886  at  Astoria.  They  had  two 
daughters,  Janette,  who  died  from  appen¬ 
dicitis  in  1912  and  Virginia,  who  married 
Sam  Francis.  Oluf  died  in  April  1924, 
while  Edna  died  in  July  1950  in  Astoria, 
having  spent  the  majority  of  her  life 
there.  [Oluf  T  Petersen  was  a  Clatsop 
County  Commissioner  for  a  number  of 
years.] 

Harvey  and  Mary  Jane  Pike  went 
on  to  have  three  more  children,  Leonard 
D.,  bom  in  1871,  who  made  his  home  in 
Bellingham,  Washington;  Charles,  who 
died  from  pneumonia  at  the  age  of  three; 
and  George  W.,  born  in  1876.  George 
Pike  went  to  Skagway,  Alaska  from 
Astoria  in  January  1898  on  the  ship  The 
Oregon.  He  did  not  return.  He  was  found 
drowned  in  Alaska  and  was  identified  by 
a  watch  in  his  pocket. 

My  great  grandmother,  Mary  Jane 
Carruthers  Pike,  had  started  a  boarding 
house  in  Ilwaco.  She  decided  to  separate 
from  Harvey  Pike  and  obtained  a  divorce 
in  Pacific  County,  Washington  in  1881. 

The  Wood  Family 

William  Harry  Wood,  bom  April 
4,  1851  in  England,  emigrated  in  1867 
from  Plymouth,  England  to  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  California  and  came  to  Astoria, 
Oregon  and  the  Ilwaco,  Washington  area. 
He  was  a  fisherman.  His  mother,  Caro¬ 
line,  (bom  in  1 826)  left  Plymouth,  Eng¬ 
land  for  Astoria  in  1879  along  with  his 
sisters,  Mary  Woodfield  Anstensen  bom 
1 852,  Phillipa  (Phyllis)  Bell,  bom  De¬ 
cember  11,  1865;  Nellie  E.  Webber,  bom 
1868;  and  an  unknown  sister  who  mar¬ 
ried  a  Purdy. 

Harry  met  Mary  Jane  Pike  and 


married  her  on  December  25,  1882  in 
Oysterville,  Pacific  County,  Washington. 
Their  first  child,  Edith  Lome  Wood,  was 
bom  April  4,  1 882  in  Ilwaco.  Their  other 
children  were  bom  in  Astoria  where  they 
had  moved.  They  were:  William  Henry 
Wood,  born  August  20,  1884  and  Kate 
Mabel  Wood,  born  September  28,  1 887. 

William  Harry'  Wood  died  in 
Astoria  November  27,  1900  of  liver 
cancer  and  was  buried  in  Greenwood 
Cemetery  at  Astoria.  His  mother,  Caro¬ 
line,  died  December  30,  1907  and  his 
sister  Phyllis  Wood  Bell  died  in  1938. 
They  are  buried  near  him  in  the  same 
cemetery. 

Edith  Wood  married  Frank  Russell 
December  12,  1900,  William  Henry 
Wood  married  Clara  Caulfield  and  Kate 
Mabel  Wood  married  Wesley  Baird 
McCallister.  They  all  migrated  to 
Washougal  in  Clark  County,  Washington. 

Mary  Jane  Carruthers  Pike  Wood 
moved  to  Washougal,  too.  She  died  there 
July  1,  1919  and  is  buried  in  the 
Washougal  Memorial  Cemetery. 


About  the  author 

My  mother,  Helen  Marjorie  Russell, 
was  bom  March  30,  1910  in  Washougal, 
Clark  County,  Washington,  and  went  to 
Oregon  State  College  to  become  a  home 
economics  teacher.  Her  parents  were 
Frank  Russell  and  Edith  Lome  Wood. 
After  graduation,  my  mother  obtained  a 
teaching  job  in  a  small  town  near  Baker 
City,  Oregon,  named  Sparta.  She  taught 
one  year,  disliked  teaching  and  never 
taught  school  again.  But  she  did  meet  my 
father.  Bill  Keist,  who  was  bom  Decem¬ 
ber  17,  1912  in  Richland,  Baker  County, 
Oregon.  His  parents  were  Benjamin 
Franklin  Keist  and  Jennie  Mildred  Gover. 

Bill  and  Helen  were  married  in 
Portland  on  June  24,  1934.  Bill  went  to 
work  at  Crown  Zellerbach  Paper  Mill  in 
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Courtesy  of  the  Author 

Barbara  Keist  McClenny 


Camas,  Washington.  Their  son,  William 
Russell  Keist,  was  bom  May  28,  1935. 

Two  years  later,  I  was  bom,  on 
September  18,  1937,  in  Portland,  Ore¬ 
gon.  I  was  always  called  Bobbie  by  my 
family  but  almost  everyone  knew  me  as 
Barbara  where  I  attended  and  graduated 
from  school  in  Camas,  Washington.  In 
1955,  I  was  married  to  Lee  Elden 
Enneberg,  in  Camas.  In  1957,  our  son 
was  bom  in  Portland,  Oregon.  We  moved 
to  Harney  County  that  same  year.  That 
is  where  our  twin  daughters  were  bom  in 
1959. 

We  then  moved  back  to  the  west 
side  of  Oregon  when  Lee  got  a  job  in 
Portland.  We  moved  then  to  Vemonia, 
Oregon  where  all  three  children  gradu¬ 
ated  from  high  school.  Lee  and  I  were 
divorced  and  I  married  Jim  McClenny  in 
1983. 


I  now  live  in  Lincoln  City,  Oregon, 
with  my  husband,  Jim.  I  have  seven 
grandchildren,  enjoy  genealogy,  the 
beach  life  and  quilting. 

Barbara  Jane  Keist  McClenny 

For  more  on  the  Car  rut  hers  family, 
see  the  article,  “ The  Allens  of  Astoria,  ” 
by  Zoe  Allen  Evans  in  the  Fall  1983 
issue  of  C umtux,  on  page  30.  (Zoe  Allen 
taught  English  and  Literature  to  a  couple 
generations  of  students  at  Astoria  High 
School.) 

John  Henry  Pike  was  elected presi¬ 
dent  of  the  board  of  trustees  for  the  town 
of  Astoria  in  April  1864.  His  sister, 
Amanda  Pike  Warren  was  the  mother  of 
Daniel  K.  Warren  and  the  other  three 
Warren  brothers,  Phineas  C.,  Frank  and 
George,  all  long  time  residents  of  the 
county. 
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The  story  of  Astoria 's  Pike ’s  Peak 


MORTUARY  ONE  OF  CITY'S 
LANDMARKS 


[From  the  May  13,  1924  issue  of 
the  Astoria  Budget  newspaper.  The 
wooden  building  housing  the  Hughes 
Mortuary’  stood  on  the  site  of  the  present 
Hughes-Ransom  Mortuary \  on  the  north¬ 
east  corner  of  12th  and  Franklin  in 
Astoria.  It  was  built  about  1864  and  torn 
down  in  1917.] 

Considered  when  it  was  built  as 
one  of  the  finest  residences  in  Astoria, 
the  Hughes  Mortuary  building  is  now  64 
years  old  and,  moved  from  its  original 
site,  altered  and  remodeled,  is  still  sound 
and  firm  and  more  than  ever  before  a 
factor  of  importance  in  Astoria. 

The  building  is  considered  a  model 
of  the  old-time  carpenter's  craft,  repre¬ 
senting  the  honest  sound  construction  of 
decades  ago.  It  is  in  such  good  condition 
that  following  the  Astoria  fire  disaster 
which  it  barely  escaped,  E.B.  Hughes 
decided  to  have  it  remodeled,  rather  than 
build  a  new  building  on  the  site,  which 
he  purchased  six  years  ago. 

Called  “Pikes  Peak” 

The  building  was  erected  in  1860 
by  Harvey  Pike.  [This  date  does  not 
agree  with  the  date  given  in  the  previous 
article  which  also  notes  that  the  house 
was  built  by  Harvey’s  father.]  Because 
of  its  peculiarly  high  roof,  the  home  soon 
became  known  as  “Pike's  Peak."  At  that 
time,  it  stood  close  by  the  banks  of  the 
Columbia  river,  which  lapped  on  a  little 
beach  where  the  Y.M.C.A.  building  now 
stands,  adjoining  the  present  Hughes 
establishment. 

Mr.  Pike,  who  built  the  house,  was 


the  grandfather  of  Mrs.  O.I.  Petersen  and 
Mrs.  Petersen  was  bom  in  the  residence. 

The  house  was  sold  in  1 869  to  D.K. 
Warren,  Clatsop  county  pioneer  and 
founder  of  Warrenton.  The  Warren  fam¬ 
ily  lived  in  the  home  for  15  years  and 
Mrs.  C.R.  Higgins  was  bom  there. 

When  it  was  built,  the  Pike  house 
occupied  a  position  nearly  in  the  center 
of  the  100  by  100  foot  lot.  It  was  moved 
north  and  west  to  its  present  location 
when  it  was  modeled  by  Mr.  Hughes 
following  the  fire  disaster. 

When  the  Warren  family  occupied 
the  home,  it  was  surrounded  by  a  lawn 
which  sloped  down  to  the  river  bank, 
with  a  large  stable  standing  north  of  it  on 
ground  now  occupied  in  part  by  the 
Y.M.C.A. 

Dr.  Owens  Adair  Lived  There 

The  Warren  family  moved  to  War¬ 
renton  in  1 885.  At  that  time,  it  was  rented 
by  another  Clatsop  pioneer.  Dr.  B.A. 
Owens-Adair,  who  now  lives  in  War¬ 
renton.  Mrs.  D.K.  Warren  owned  the 
house  until  1913,  when  she  gave  the 
Astoria  Y.M.C.A.,  until  then  a  nebulous 
project,  a  portion  of  the  property,  the 
ground  upon  which  the  association  build¬ 
ing  now  stands.  The  house  was  sold 
shortly  afterward  and  was  purchased  by 
Mr.  Hughes  six  years  ago. 

Carpenters  who  remodeled  the 
house  considered  it  still  in  excellent 
condition  and  a  remarkable  example  of 
construction.  It  has  been  extensively 
altered  in  the  interior  and  the  old  latticed 
porch  glassed  in.* 
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CCHS  Photo  #6159-400H 

“Pike’s  Peak”  built  about  1864  near  the  northeast  corner  of  12th  and  Franklin  by 
John  and  Henry  Pike.  In  1917,  it  was  torn  down  by  E.B.  Hughes  to  make  way  for 
the  brick  building  that  is  still  on  the  site.  The  original  porch  was  glassed  in. 


SIanq  ExpRESsioNs  From  1885 

This  list  of  slang  expressions  is  from  The  Daily  Astorian  of  May  6,  1885. 


You  are  another. 
Gilly. 

Crank. 

Gosh. 

Just  boss. 

Cheese  it. 
Monkeying. 

You  can. 

Nasty  thing. 

You  are  crazy. 
You  tramp. 

You  poor  thing. 
You  nuisance. 
You  are  a  slouch. 


Such  gall. 

Don’t  mention  it. 
What  a  nerve. 

I  should  smile. 

I  should  remark. 

I  should  snicker. 

I  should  titter. 

I  should  murmur. 
I  should  giggle. 

1  don’t  have  to. 
Hardly  ever. 

Give  us  a  rest. 
Pretty  nearly. 
Snide. 


Slouch. 

Allee  same. 

Bet  your  life. 

Give  it  up. 

Great  heavins. 

Oh  mercy. 

Cheese  the  racket. 
Too  too. 

Chalk  it  down. 
Too  thin. 

Rats. 

Not  much. 
Chestnuts. 

La  la. 


Ah  there,  stay 
there. 

Ta  ta. 

Jim  dandy. 

Just  great. 

Proper  caper. 

Say  nothing. 

Sure. 

What  a  picnic. 

You  make  me  tired. 
You  make  me 

weary. 
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Another  Judge  Cornelius  story 


RETURN  TO  EVERGREEN  FARM 

Judge  Cornelius  Finds  Wm.  Juttula  Back  at  Bossie’s  Side 


[A  recent  query  to  the  historical 
society  turned  up  this  article  from  the 
Morning  Astorian  on  October  21,  1919, 
on  page  4.  We  thought  we  ’d  share  it  with 
the  readers  o/Cumtux.] 

Judge  Cornelius  had  just  put  the 
“Lizzie”  away  for  the  night  and 
was  turning  his  feet  toward  the 
house.  He  stopped  short  and  wiped  his 
glasses  to  make  sure  that  his  vision  had 
not  deceived  him  because  someone  was 
drawing  milk  from  his  cow.  On  closer 
examination,  he  was  joyful  to  fmd  that 
William  Juttula,  who  had  lived  with  the 
good  judge  for  a  number  of  years  prior 
to  his  joining  the  navy,  had  returned  and 
was  back  at  the  same  old  bossie  as  of 
yore.  William  demonstrated  his  marks¬ 
manship  by  directing  the  stream  of  lus¬ 
cious  liquid  directly  at  the  eye  of  his 
benefactor.  But  the  judge  was  up  to  his 
tricks  and  dodged.  Thus  the  judge  wel¬ 
comed  him  home. 

When  he  was  asked  for  a  short 
resume  of  his  service,  he  replied. 

“I  enlisted  on  the  21st  of  March, 
1917,  and  was  on  the  battleship  San 
Diego  14  months  when  she  was  sunk  off 
Fire  Island,  New  York,  July  19,  1918,  at 
1 1  a.m.  1  think  it  had  struck  bottom.  My 
station  was  at  the  steam  launch;  orders 
came  for  all  to  ‘stand  by;’  next  orders  to 
‘fire  your  guns;’  fired  about  400  guns; 
next  orders  to  cease  firing;  next  orders 
every  man  for  himself  and  overboard, 
and  over  the  sides  and  down  the  ropes 


we  went  like  rats.  Within  20  minutes,  she 
was  at  the  bottom  and  all  of  the  men, 
1240,  were  in  the  ocean.  The  ship  turned 
completely  bottom  side  up.  We  were  in 
the  water  six  hours,  and  were  all  picked 
up  by  tramp  steamers  bound  for  Boston. 
Only  six  men  were  lost.  These  six  men 
were  in  the  bottom  and  sunk  with  the 
ship,  which  was  very  good  for  1240  men, 
which  is  accounted  for  by  the  thorough 
training  of  the  men  in  the  navy. 

“In  the  morning  after  we  were  pick¬ 
ed  up,  we  were  landed  at  3:30  and  put  on 
the  transport  mini  for  five  days.  The  Red 
Cross  girls  met  us  at  the  pier  with  hot 
coffee  and  dry  clothes.  God  bless  the 
Red  Cross.  There  can’t  be  too  much  said 
for  them.  1  was  then  sent  to  the  Pelham 
Bay  training  station;  stayed  there  30 
days;  then  went  in  the  receiving  ship  at 
Brooklyn,  New  York.  I  then  went  on  the 
Santi  Olivia ;  made  four  trips  to  France 
bringing  home  troops;  then  I  was  put  on 
the  Santi  Cicilia\  made  one  trip  to 
France;  stayed  there  two  months  and 
made  seven  trips  on  the  San  Diego ,  as  a 
convoy  for  troops  to  France.  I  spent  five 
days  in  Paris  and  didn’t  bring  a  French 
war  wife  home,  but  got  three  girls  purses 
for  souvenirs.  I  saw  hundreds  of  war 
wives  coming  to  America  and  almost  as 
many  going  back.  On  the  train  from 
Paris,  the  boys  saw  two  barrels  of  wine 
at  a  station  and  threw  it  on  the  train,  and 
they  opened  them  up  and  started  a  first 
class  saloon  on  board  the  train.  Passed 
it  through  the  train  in  coffee  pots  or 
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CCHS  Photo  #4172-220 

Evergreen  Farm  on  Highway  202. 


anything  they  could  get  hold  of  and 
surely  had  a  big  time,  men,  officers  and 
all.  Water  was  poor,  but  wine  was  fine. 

“I  was  in  New  York  when  peace 
was  declared  and  they  all  simply  went 
crazy.  I  have  seen  all  the  world  that  I 
care  to  see  and  was  surprised  at  the  im¬ 
provements  in  Astoria  since  I  left.  Amer¬ 
ica  is  the  best  nation  on  earth;  Oregon  is 
the  best  state  in  the  United  States; 
Clatsop  is  the  best  county  in  the  state  of 
Oregon,  and  Astoria  is  the  best  seaport 
in  the  world,  and  the  Evergreen  dairy  is 
the  best  ranch  in  the  county,  and  Mr. 


Judge  Cornelius  and  wife  looked  good 
to  me.  I  tell  you,  so.” 

William  Juttula  (also  spelled 
Juttila)  evidently  moved  on,  as  he  does 
not  appear  in  the  newspaper  index  or 
city  directories. 

The  Evergreen  Farm,  located  out 
on  Highway  202,  is  now  owned  by  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Charles  Linehan. 

For  another  story  about  Judge  T.R. 
Cornelius,  see  the  Fall  1997  issue  of 
Cumtux  on  page  20. 


TO  JOIN  THE  CLATSOP  COUNTY  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY: 

Write  to  CCHS,  1618  Exchange,  Astoria,  OR  97103 
Memberships  dues  are: 

$30  -  $49  for  Individual  $500  -  $999  Patron 

$50  -  $99  Family/Dual  $1000  &  Above  -  Benefactor 

$100  -  $499  Contributing 

Membership  entitles  you  to  admission  to  the  Flavel  House,  the  Heritage 
Museum,  and  Uppertown  Firefighters  Museum,  along  with  a  subscription  to  the 
Cumtux ,  the  CCHS  Newsletter,  and  to  a  ten  percent  discount  on  items  from  our 
museum  shops. 
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Beginnings  of  the  Union  Fishermen 's  Co-op  Cannery 


Reminiscences  of  Mott  Korpela 


The  title  for  the  video,  Work  Is  Our 
Joy,  was  taken  fiAom  a  letter  written  by 
Matt  Korpela  about  1942  and  translated 
from  the  Finnish  by  Maij a  Carlson.  Matt 's 
grandson,  Eldon  Korpela,  sent  an  excerpt 
from  the  letter  to  CCHS  because  it  relates 
to  some  of  the  articles  printed  in  the  last 
issue  o/Cumtux. 


In  those  days  [at  the  turn  of  the 
century],  all  the  fishing  boats 
were  equipped  with  sails,  two 
men  per  boat.  The  nets  were  hand-made. 
The  boats  were  not  equipped  with  any 
kind  of  lights.  Still,  accidents  caused  by 
this  were  very  rare.  But  when  the  storms 
came  up  on  the  river,  boats  were  blown 
over  and  many  fishermen  drowned;  some 
summers  more  and  some  summers  fewer. 

In  1896,  fishermen  started  fishing 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River, 
where  the  river  flows  into  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  It  was  a  rich  fishing  area,  but 
fishing  there  was  also  very  dangerous. 
The  catches  were  good,  but  often  there 
were  disappointments.  The  author  of  this 
remembers  forever  a  morning  of  one 
midsummer  fishing  season  when,  in  a 
cross  swell,  seven  boats  sunk  with  sev¬ 
eral  men  drowning  and  my  fishing  part¬ 
ner  was  one  of  them. 

The  main  reason  for  this  dangerous 
fishing  was  money.  Among  the  fisher¬ 
men  a  saying  originated:  “A  salmon  head 
is  worth  a  dollar,  but  a  man’s  head  is 
worth  nothing.” 

In  present  day  gillnet  fishing,  all  the 
boats  are  equipped  with  gasoline  en¬ 
gines,  complete  electric  and  other  kinds 
of  lights.  So,  the  original  sail-equipped 
gillnet  boat  is  a  memory  from  the  past. 


Just  as  in  other  small  and  large 
enterprises,  the  workers  have  had  diffi¬ 
culties  and  labor  struggles,  so  did  the 
Columbia  River  fishermen  organize  a 
strike  in  1896.  The  strike  lasted  two 
months  and  ten  days.  The  cause  for  the 
strike  was  that  the  fishermen’s  union 
asked  for  the  price  of  5  cents  per  pound 
and  the  cannery  owners  offered  4  'A 
cents  per  pound.  In  those  days  almost  all 
the  fishermen  belonged  to  the  union  of 
the  fishing  district.  Therefore,  we  be¬ 
lieved  strongly  that  our  demand  would 
win.  But  we  were  bitterly  disappointed. 
After  we  had  patiently  and  faithfully 
endured  the  struggle  of  the  strike,  we  ran 
out  of  food.  The  we  were  forced  to  go 
fishing  at  the  price  the  canneries  offered, 
4  14  cents.  But  when  the  canneries  had 
got  us  fishing  on  the  river  (there  was  a 
lot  of  fish  in  the  river),  they  lowered  the 
price  almost  immediately  down  to  two 
cents  a  pound  and  set  a  limit  of  five 
hundred  pounds  for  each  boat.  This 
caused  differences  of  opinion  among  the 
fishermen.  Some  gave  up  fishing  and 
others  fished  at  the  set  price  as  there  was 
no  other  work  available  at  that  time.  The 
strike  with  its  various  phases  was  a  learn¬ 
ing  experience  in  the  rights  of  the  fisher¬ 
men.  The  unanimous  decision,  after 
deliberations  among  the  fishermen,  was: 
“Let’s  build  our  own  cannery.”  The 
decision  to  set  up  their  own  cannery  was 
endorsed  enthusiastically  by  all  fisher¬ 
men,  and  it  was  built  with  unusual  speed. 

Our  cannery  was  our  spokesman, 
and  it  was  called,  “Union  Fishermen’s 
Co-op  Packing  Co.  The  year  of  1 897  was 
the  first  year  of  operation,  and  it  was 
successful.  The  recognition  for  founding 
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the  cannery  goes 
mostly  to  the  Finn¬ 
ish  fishermen.  “It 
was  one  of  the  best 
happenings  in  the 
fishing  industry.” 

After  our  cannery 
was  founded,  there 
were  no  big  strikes, 
some  small  ones, 
but  they  passed 
peacefully.  The 
Union  Fishermen’s 
Co-op  Cannery  has 
been,  since  its  foun¬ 
dation,  one  of  the 
best  enterprises  in 
this  area,  both  for 
the  fishermen  and 
the  whole  town  of 
Astoria  and  its  in¬ 
habitants. 

In  our  family, 
there  is  a  saying: 

“Beginning  is  al¬ 
ways  difficult, 
work  is  our  joy,  and 
industry  overcomes 
bad  luck.”  And  this 
is  true  in  the  full 
meaning  of  these 
words.  At  the  time 
the  cannery  was 
founded,  times 
were  hard  as  far  as 
money  was  con¬ 
cerned.  Few  men 
owned  one  hundred 

dollars.  However,  one  hundred  men 
appeared  as  shareholders,  each  paying 
$100.  So  the  financial  foundation  of  the 
cannery  was  laid  in  the  amount  of 
$10,000. 

1  have  fished  on  the  Columbia 
River  every  summer  since  1 895  and  have 
followed  up  on  the  results  of  fishing  and 
the  workings  of  the  cannery  every  day 


Courtesy  of  Eldon  Korpela 


Matt  Korpela 

1872-1950 


up  until  the  present.  Fishing  on  the  Co¬ 
lumbia  River  and  work  in  the  cannery 
mean  steady  income  for  whole  families. 
So  my  (I  am  already  70  years  old)  sons 
have  fished  regularly  since  quite  young, 
twelve  years  of  age,  and  also  their  sons, 
likewise  our  daughter’s  three  sons.  Thus 
this  industry  provides  a  livelihood  for 
three  generations. ❖ 
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From  Seaside ’s  historian :  Jack  Fosmark 


Correspondence 


The  movie  Titanic  has  tickled 
the  memory  of  at  least  one 
Salem  woman,  Inez  (Pentilla) 
Perry,  80,  whose  mother  Laina  (Heik- 
kinen)  [a  Seaside  resident],  was  one  of 
63  Finnish  passengers  aboard  the  ill- 
fated  ocean  liner  when  it  broke  up  and 
sank  in  the  north  Atlantic  after  striking 
an  iceberg  on  April  14,  1912.  Laina,  26, 
traveling  alone  on  the  last  leg  of  a  round- 
trip  from  New  York  to  her  former  home 
village  of  Jyvaskyla,  Finland,  was  among 
the  1 78  third-class  (steerage)  passengers, 
and  among  the  fortunate  27  Finns  who 
survived.  Thirty-six  other  of  her  country¬ 
men  drowned. 

A  lengthy  illustrated  article  by 
Henry  Miller  in  the  March  1,  1998,  issue 
of  the  Statesman  Journal ,  Salem,  at¬ 
tracted  my  attention.  Miller  with  Mrs. 
Perry  as  his  source,  tells  the  story  of 
Laina  Heikkinen. 

I  phoned  Mrs.  Perry  today  with 
high  hopes  that  she  would  have  some 
further  information  from  her  mother, 
Laina  (Heikkinen)  Pentilla  (1886-1943) 
concerning  a  Seaside  Finntown  woman, 
Mrs.  Victor  Rosblom,  whose  first  and 
maiden  names  are  unknown,  who  along 
with  two  of  her  three  children  went  down 
with  the  Titanic.  Unfortunately,  Mrs. 
Perry  had  no  knowledge  of  the  Rosblom 
trio. 

As  you  know,  I  have  done  consider¬ 
able  research  on  the  Finnish  settlement 
in  southeast  Seaside,  including  inter¬ 
views  with  many  descendants  of  Finns 
who  settled  there  around  the  turn  of  the 
century. 

My  files  show  that  Mrs.  Rosblom 
and  two  of  her  three  children  were  re¬ 
turning  to  Seaside  from  a  visit  to  Finland 


when  she  boarded  the  Titanic  in  1912. 

I  do  not  know  the  names  of  the  two  chil¬ 
dren.  Her  husband,  Victor  Ross  (1876- 
1933),  who  after  immigrating  to  America 
variously  shortened  his  name  from  Ros¬ 
blom  to  Rosi  and  Ross,  along  with  their 
son  Eino  Ross,  did  not  go  along  to  Fin¬ 
land,  but  stayed  behind  in  Seaside.  Eino 
and  his  two  siblings  were  bom  in  Fin¬ 
land.  In  Seaside,  Victor  worked  as  a 
logger;  so  did  his  son  Eino  when  old 
enough. 

1  do  not  know  when  the  Victor 
Rosblom  family  came  to  America  and  to 
Seaside.  Certainly  it  was  by  1912  when 
his  wife  and  two  of  their  children  at¬ 
tempted  the  round-trip  to  their  homeland. 

Victor  Ross  first  appears  in  the 
Seaside  section  of  the  1920  Polk  Direc¬ 
tory,  residing  with  his  son,  Eino,  at  717 
Avenue  C.  In  the  1931  directory  they 
were  both  residing  at  924  Avenue  H  East 
(in  the  heart  of  Seaside  Finntown),  and 
both  listed  under  the  last  name  Rosi, 
instead  of  Ross.  The  1936  directory,  the 
last  directory  in  my  collection,  lists  only 
Eino  Ross,  laborer,  still  residing  at  924 
Avenue  H  East.  His  father  Victor  had 
died  in  1933. 

An  article  entitled  "Early  Finnish 
Settlers  in  Seaside  -  The  Justen  Family,” 
Cumtux ,  Vol.  6,  No.  2,  Spring  1986,  pp. 
16-22,  mentions  the  loss  of  Mrs.  Ros¬ 
blom  and  her  two  children.  I  photocopied 
the  article  from  an  issue  loaned  to  me  by 
Raymond  Justen  whom  I  interviewed  in 
Seaside  on  December  15,  1989.  In  the 
margin  of  the  article,  Justen  wrote: 

“Mrs.  Victor  Rosblom  was  the  wife 
of  Victor  Ross  and  mother  of  Eino  Ross, 
a  longtime  logger  who  lived  on  Avenue 
H  and  adjacent  to  S.P.  &  S.  Railroad." 
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Victor  eventually  married  again, 
but  I  do  not  have  any  identifying  infor¬ 
mation  on  her.  He  is  buried  in  Seaside 
Evergreen  Cemetery,  Block  68,  Lot  9, 
under  a  tombstone  with  a  heart  shape.... 

Jack  Fosmark 
March  1,  1998 

Jack  M.  Fosmark  is  well  remem¬ 
bered  for  his  historical  columns  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Seaside  Signal  for  several 
years.  Fie  was  also  featured  in  the  Spring 
1994  issue  q/Cumtux.  Jack’s  book,  O-O- 
Old  Seaside:  Volume  1,  The  Callahans, 
is  available  at  the  Astoria  and  Seaside 
Public  Libraries.  Jack  now  lives  in  Sa¬ 
lem,  Oregon. 

A  list  of  the  passengers  can  be 
found  on  several  different  web  pages  on 
the  internet.  They  show  that  Mrs. 
Rosblom ’s  name  was  Helene.  The  chil¬ 
dren  were  Salfi  and  Victor.  Another  local 
survivor  of  the  sinking  was  Charlie  (Ti¬ 
tanic)  Johnson.  His  photo  is  on  page  46 
of  the  Summer  1996  issue.  For  more  on 
the  Titanic  sinking,  see  the  Winter  1995 
issue  of  Cum  tux,  on  page  43. 

Sylvia  Mattson  of  Astoria  remem¬ 
bers  Eino  Ross  saying  that  he  had  re¬ 
fused  to  make  the  trip  from  Finland  with 
his  mother  on  the  Titanic,  but  came  the 
following  year,  arriving  safely. 


The  Warrens  on  the  Titanic 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  M.  Warren, 
who  were  well  known  in  the  county  (but 
not  one  of  the  Warrens  of  Warrenton), 
were  also  on  the  Titanic.  He  was  the 
president  of  the  Warren  Packing  Com¬ 
pany  which  operated  a  cold  storage 
plant  in  Astoria,  and  had  canneries  at 
Cathlamet  and  Warrendale,  Washington. 
He  was  also  the  president  of  the 
Portland- Alaska  Packers  Association 
which  had  a  cannery  at  Nushagak  River, 
Alaska.  The  couple  had  been  spending 


the  winter  along  the  Mediterranean,  but 
decided  to  cut  short  their  vacation  and 
return  home  to  Portland.  The  Daily 
Morning  Astorian  of  April  24,  1912 
reported  that  Mrs.  Warren  stopped  in 
Chicago  for  a  few  days,  after  being  res¬ 
cued.  The  story  she  told  was  relayed 
through  a  friend.  He  said: 

“Mrs.  Warren  cannot  be  in¬ 
terviewed,  but  she  has  talked  to  me  of  the 
disaster  and  still  believes  that  her  hus¬ 
band  may  have  found  safety  in  some 
boat  or  raft  and  will  return  to  her. 

“There  was  no  excitement  on  the 
ship  when  it  first  struck  the  iceberg,  but 
both  dressed  and  her  husband  went  on 
deck  and  returned  with  a  piece  of  ice 
which  he  found  on  deck  and  showed  it 
to  his  wife,  telling  her  what  had  hap¬ 
pened.  He  did  not  then  realize  the  enor¬ 
mity  of  what  had  happened. 

“The  lifeboat  they  were  placed  in 
was  but  partly  filled,  but  Mr.  Warren 
made  no  effort  to  press  into  it  and  said 
he  would  get  into  another  boat.  He  was 
not  seen  afterward  and  must  have  gone 
down  with  the  ship.  After  pulling  out  to 
sea,  the  people  in  the  boat  Mrs.  Warren 
was  in  were  placed  in  another  boat  and 
their  boat  then  returned  to  the  ship  for 
another  load.  They  noticed  several  boats 
that  could  have  accommodated  several 
more  people.  After  reaching  the  Car- 
pathia,  they  were  given  every  possible 
consideration. 

“They  saw  the  Titanic  sink  with 
lights  burning,  but  heard  no  music. 

“Mrs.  Warren  said  that  the  night 
was  clear  and  the  sea  apparently  calm 
and  that  if  there  had  been  a  sufficient 
supply  of  life  saving  apparatus,  all  on  the 
ship  could  have  been  saved,  as  there  was 
ample  time  to  leave  the  ship  after  the 
great  danger  was  realized.” 

Frank  Warren  s  name  appears  on 
the  list  of  those  who  did  not  survive  the 
sinking  of  the  Titanic.  ♦ 
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By  Liisa  Penner 


New  publications  on  Clatsop  County  residents 

In  one  week,  I  received  three  publications,  authored  by  former  residents  of  the 
county  or  their  relatives. 

H.  Joseph  Ferguson’s  book,  Hope  Belt  Ferguson's  Incredible  Journey,  is  the 
story  of  Hope’s  1900-1901  trip  through  the  frozen  Alaskan  wilderness  to  search  for 
gold,  a  trip  so  full  of  hardship  and  mishap  that  it  would  shorten  his  life. 

Clifford  Heckard  has  written  The  Heckard  Family  History ,  a  summary  of  the 
research  on  this  family  that  arrived  in  Clatsop  County  in  the  late  1860s,  living  first  on 
Clatsop  Plains,  then  moving  to  the  Lewis  and  Clark  area. 

And  Mike  Schmeer  has  compiled  his  research  on  the  Berg  families  of  the 
Nehalem  Valley.  Mike  is  related  to  Oregon’s  famous  historian  and  teacher,  Dorothy 
O. Johanson. 

More  books  and  several  articles  have  come  since  then,  almost  all  written  by  men. 
We’re  happy  to  get  them,  but  wonder  where  are  the  women  writers? 

WAV II  Memoirs 

The  Institute  on  World  War  II  and  the  Human  Experience  at  Florida  State 
University  Department  of  History,  Tallahassee,  Florida  32306-2029  (phone  850-644- 
9541)  is  collecting  photos,  memorabilia,  and  stories  having  to  do  with  WWII 
experiences.  Consider  donating  them  to  this  Institute  (or  to  the  CCHS  archives).  Our 
thanks  to  Roy  Carlson  for  leaving  some  of  the  Institute’s  brochures  at  CCHS.  Contact 
Roy  at  458-6259  for  more  information. 

Kermit  Gimre’s  Legacy 

Kermit  Gimre  recently  passed  away.  I’ve  known  him  for  47  years.  Many  of  you 
have  known  him  even  longer.  Kermit’s  last  year  was  a  productive  one  for  Clatsop 
County’s  history  as  he  organized  gatherings  of  old-timers  to  reminisce  about  the  past. 
One  result  is  the  story  in  this  issue  by  Dr.  Rodney  Miller  who  spoke  at  the  last  meeting. 
We  hope  to  print  in  a  future  issue  the  reminiscences  of  John  Lum  who  spoke  at  another 
meeting.  Kermit’s  efforts  on  behalf  of  local  history  should  be  carried  on. 

Deep  River  Finns 

The  Finnish-American  Historical  Society  of  the  West  has  recently  published  a 
book  titled.  Deep  River  and  Its  Finns.  The  author  is  Merle  Reinikka,  who  grew  up  in 
Chinook,  Washington  and  now  lives  in  Portland.  The  book  is  available  from  their  non¬ 
profit  organization  at  P.O.  Box  5522,  Portland,  OR  97228. 

Photos  identified 

Ward  Paldanius  identified  most  of  the  people  in  the  photo  inside  the  front  cover 
of  the  last  issue  of  Cumtux.  In  the  back  row  are  George  Robinson,  Jalmar  Johnson, 
Cecil  Moberg,  Fred  ?,  Bill  Crecraft,  Ward  Paldanius,  Baldy  Peterson,  Cy  Robinson,  ?, 
Chris  Jensen,  A1  Corland,  Ray  Jeffcott,  Whitey  ?,  ?  Hahn,  ?  In  the  front  row  is  Gilbert 
Marxen,  Abby  Paldanius,  Elman  Peterson,  ?,  one  woman  of  the  next  two  is  Henry 
Pice’s  wife  and  one  his  sister,  on  either  side  of  Henry,  then  Charlie  Pice,  Hannah  ?,  ?, 
and  Oscar  Hendrickson.  The  photo  dates  to  about  1940  and  was  taken  on  the  Jim  Crow 
seining  grounds. 

Also,  Robert  A.  Hovden  has  identified  some  of  the  unknown  people  in  the  photo 
of  the  gathering  at  his  father’s  70th  birthday  at  Bumble  Bee  Shipyard. 


Courtesy  of  Truman  (Ted)  Slotte 


FIRST  GRADE  AT  OLNEY  SCHOOL  IN  ASTORIA  IN  1926. 

Standing,  from  left  to  right:  ?,  ?,  Jack  Doss,  ?,  John  Cedarberg,  ?,  Doris  McMindes, 
Elsie  Huhtala,  Elvi  Pesonen,  Elva  Hagnas,  ?,  ?, 

Front  row:  Gilbert  Spicer,  Bill  Carlson,  Russell  Anderson,  Frank  Thorsness, 
Truman  Slotte,  George  Harris,  Ester  Samuelson,  ?,  ?,  ?,  ?. 
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